“It's taken me years to recover 
from the harshness of what I 
experienced during my years 


of being homeless.” 
— Paul "Blue" Nicoloff 


by Ace Backwords 


=e 


» aul “Blue” Nicoloff was a really 
/ good guy. He was generally liked 
and respected by almost every- 
.. body on Berkeley’s Telegraph 
enue scene. The problem was, he never 
seemed to really like or respect himself. 

He dragged himself around town like 
his body and soul were a terrible burden 
to him — which apparently they were. 
When Blue killed himself a few weeks 
ago, we were all shocked, but none of us 
were surprised. 

He often talked about killing himself. 
A few years ago, when he got on a HUD 
housing program, he told me: “My lease is 
up for reapproval after two years. So 
every day, I save up one of my meds. And 

_ if they kick me off after two.years, Pm 
‘going to swallow them all.” 

Blue suffered from some weird form f 
spiritual anorexia. He seemed to deny his 
soul nourishment. He was the kind of guy 
that, if nine good things happened to him it 
wouldn’t mean anything to him, but the one 
bad thing that happened would cut deeply 
into his soul. And stay there forever. 

He once said to me: “I vividly remem- 
ber every bad thing that’s ever happened 
to me. I remember things from the second 
grade where I made a mistake and the kids 
laughed at me. It still hurts me today.” 

His mind had this weird editing 
machine that ran every painful scene back 
and forth in front of his eyes. Endlessly. 
He largely trained his razor-sharp, critical 
mind on himself and sliced himself up 
into ribbons. Why? Who knows. Karma? 

He tried many things to break free 
from his unrelenting depression, most 
notably Prozac, seeing a psychiatrist, and 
drinking lots of beer. Nothing seemed to 
make a dent in it. Finally, he just gave up, 
and spent years holed up in his apartment, 
watching television from the moment he 
got up until he went to bed. Trying to 
endure his life as best he could. 

What made it all the more disturbing 
was that he seemed to have so much to 
live for. He was enormously talented, with 
that razor-sharp mind of his. Bright. 
Funny. Opinionated. His opinions alone 
— endlessly stated, on every subject — 
were a work of art in themselves. 

He was a master of the New Yorker- 
style, single-panel gag cartoon, only bet- 
ter. His work was not only brilliantly 
funny — in a dry, clever, cerebral sort of 
way — it was also highly conceptual. He 
had a unique way of looking at things, of 
putting the pieces together, and that was a 
reflection of his very original mind. 

Every month I avidly looked through 
the Berkeley Monthly, and when I saw 
they had printed one of Blue’s comics I 
would look forward to showing it to him: 
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Blue, dressed in blue, in a reflective moment on Telegraph - 
Avenue. Paul “Blue” Nicoloff, a Berkeley street artist who had 
survived bouts of homelessness, committed suicide recently. 


“See, Blue! Look! The world wants -- 


| SHADOWMAN - 


sense that perhaps Blue should also 


you.” Hoping to instill in him a 


want the world. But he never did. 
He just never seemed to like this 
world. 
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Art Py Paul “Blue” Nicolott 


Blue rentien ‘Not to » be,” t to Shakespente? s central question. 


('VE GOT THE BLUES 


by Julia Vinograd 
I've got the blues aren’t beautiful anymore blues. 
So much is gone, the songs don’t help. 


Is there an AIDS music? If so, I don’t know the tune. 
_ Ive got the moon is the last place to crash 


- eause health care costs too much blues. 
I don’t have a conspiracy theory blues. 
| I don’t have a reality theory blues. 
| But the dues rise like water when the tide comes in. 
| Salt in my hair. 
| Lused to be reborn from mourning, _ 
| L was so sad I could doanything. _ 
~~: But there’s too mony can voee faces 
| and my: own, 
| Too many not-my-fault fault lines on the street. 
| I’ve got the love is gone song 
| that always makes me fall in love again blues 
| But last time it didn’t. 
Ive got the blues is broken blues, 


and what do we use to fix it? 
| Thumbtacks and glue? 


by Julia Vinograd 


His chronic and endless state of | 


depression seemed to engulf him in 


a gray cloud of heaviness that he | 


could never quite shake. He would | 
_ and he doesn’t breathe — 


look at you with those big, dark, 
haunted eyes that burned into you 
like smoldering coals, but that 
mostly seemed to look inward and 
burn into his own soul. 


midst of a horrible spiritual battle. 
That he was losing. He would sit in 


| When the train whistle blows : 
| and it goes to thebone 


about half an hour later there’s this man 


| walking into town, walking real slow. 
Andhedidn’tcomebytrain __ 
and he didn’t ride the rails 


until that whistle blows, 
no, he doesn’t breathe — 


| until that whistle blows. 


the window seat of the Cafe | 


Intermezzo drinking his Anchor 
Steam beer, and his face would 
reflect such misery and suffering 
that folks passing by would stop 
and come in and say, “Cheer up, 
man.” But there seemed to be no 


cure for the psychic agony that tor- 
ee 


See Feeling Blue page 18 


He always seemed to be in the | He’s a man for love and he’s aman Te dink | 
h _ and he always knows just what to = | 


and he casts a shadow 


till that train whistle blows _ a a4 
then he fades into smoke and he blows away. | 


He casts himself off like rattlesnake skin, 


tumbleweed shoes and dust on his tongue; 
he walks out of his life like a noose loose hung. 


He’s a shadowman and as shadows can 
he’s back where it all begins: 

train whistle goes to the bone, 

alone, all alone. 
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| Baby, what we gonna do? 


‘Laife’s Toll 


_ by Lynda Cobden 


Arrow pierced wounded heart, 


| A chilly fog surrounded emotions 

_ and encased them like a 

_ snug fitting plastic wrap, 

_ sealed off from life before the loss. 
‘It wasa barren iciness 

_ with dark foreboding skies, 

| Encompassing feelings like 


| desolate winter. 
| ‘There are trees without leaves, 


And stark frosty earth without flowers 
And dank ground covered with snow. 


] Time froze in the face of death. 


We are all so small and finite. 


| How the clock ticks rapidly. 
_ Minutes ago he was fully alive, 


| But now he enters the tunnel to eternity. 


| How an instant changes our lives. 
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Chains of Debt Are Tantamount to Slavery _ 


I 
It is past time to stop making the victims of economic injustice pay for their own oppression : 
PLEDGE d 
B 
a 
E 


A 
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by Ruby Stein 


woman brought her children to by George Kauffman 

a Zambian consultant. One 

was three years old, the other 

thirteen. Both were very sick. 
The doctor prescribed treatment. She 
thanked him and left. But when he saw 
her again some time later and asked how 
the children were, she told him that the 
younger one had died. 

She explained that she had not enough 
money to pay for treatment for both chil- 
dren, so with much pain she decided to 
pay for the older child’s medicine. He got 
better quickly, but the mother had to 
watch her youngest child die. This true 
story was told by Dr. Adabayo Adedeji of 
the African Centre for Development 
Strategy in Nigeria in 1996. 

Not only are the mega-rich people get- 
ting richer and the poor and homeless 
people getting poorer in America, but the 
mega-rich creditor nations in this world 
are likewise enriching themselves in their 
financial dealings with impoverished 
debtor countries. This constitutes a finan- 
cial war against poor nations. 

In Zambia, where a mother must choose 


I pledge allegiance 

to the United Malls of America 
and to the McDonalds for which 
they stand. One parking lot, | 
under God, with hamburgers and eg 
french fries for all. 


THE DAY 


by George Kauffman 


The loyal people are alive 

and it is their problem now. de 
They had said the amount was | o! 
So small it wouldn’t matter, : a 
but the effect began sooner : ol 
than expected and could be a 
calculated to the day when : = 
it would happen, but the | C1 
people who protested are all 

gone, their demonstrations al 
smashed, their organizations | er 
outlawed. Data has been fed . th 
to the machines for weeks and pe 
still the tapes always come | B 
out the same: today, nobody a 


Photo by Shannon Coughlin 


Jubilee 2000 activists marched at the Reclaim the Streets protest in San Francisco 
on June 11 to demand a people’s economy based on equality and democracy. 


From Mobutu in Zaire to Suharto in Indonesia and Marcos 
in the Philippines, tawdry despots with powerful friends and 
large appetites for personal wealth were financed with _ 
enthusiasm by the international banking fraternity. 


in the transfer of wealth from nations of the 


which of her children can be saved from 
treatable disease, the gross national product 
(GNP) per person is $350; its debt to out- 
side creditors is $757 per person, more 
than double its per capita GNP. Some 
impoverished countries like Guatemala 
spend nearly 58% of government revenue 
on debt interest payments and can afford to 
utilize only 38% of revenues on social ser- 
vices such as health care. 

Today, about 700 million people are 
held in debt bondage by the rich countries. 
They owe more than two trillion dollars (as 
of 1997) in unpayable debt to the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
regional banks and donor governments. 
That is about $400 for every man, woman 
and child in countries where wages average 
a dollar per day. Add to this the costs of the 
bailouts for the collapsed economies of 
Southeast Asia and Brazil. 

The origin of this crushing debt is root- 


Southern Hemisphere to those in the North 
during the period of colonialism and slav- 
ery. Over the past 30 years, a large-scale, 
fast-paced global market has accelerated 
the transfer of wealth. Now, the richest 
20% of the world’s population receives 
83% of the world’s income, while the 
poorest 60% of the world’s people receive 
just 5.6% of the world’s income. 

In the 1970s, the major oil-producing 
countries (OPEC) raised the price of oil to 


cover their losses after the value of the 


dollar fell in the ‘60s when the U.S. 
Government decided to print more money 
to cover its debts. OPEC nations then 
deposited their huge sums of oil money 
into commercial banks. The banks, in 
turn, had to search for places that would 
generate interest on these sums. 

Between 1960 and the mid-’80s, loans 
to foreign dictatorships and other coun- 


to public debts paved the way for the mas- 
sive debt build-up. Banks were paying 
their loan officers bonuses or promotions 
based on how much money they could get 
countries to borrow, quite apart from the 
merits of the loans themselves. The world 
economy was growing and no one 
believed a country could go bankrupt. 

David Ransom, editor of The New 
Internationalist, recently wrote about the 
debt crisis: “From Mobutu in Zaire to 
Suharto in Indonesia and Marcos in the 
Philippines, tawdry despots with powerful 
friends and large appetites for personal 
wealth were financed with enthusiasm by 
the international banking fraternity.” 

The countries’ debts became so large 
that, as in the case of Mexico, there was 
danger of default. It was at this time that 
the United States, along with the World 
Bank and the IMF, bailed out the troubled 
Mexican banks. The Third World debt 


was born anywhere on this planet 


(Note: This poem was suggested by Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s poem, “Nightmare for Future 
Reference.”) 


Two Mexican debt bail-out schemes, 
the Baker and the Brady plans, devised by 
two U.S. Treasury Secretaries, ushered in 
the model for financial reform known as 
“structural adjustment.” Structural 
Adjustment Programs or SAPs have as 
their goal to restructure a country’s econo-_ 
my to reduce waste and inefficiency... 

While they may balance the budget, 
they fail to produce a sustainable econo- 
my and they introduce harsh economic 
measures: schools and clinics close, jobs 
are lost through privatization and a 
shrinking public sector, transportation is 
no longer subsidized, farmers are forced 
to grow food for export. Tariffs are low- 


ed in the economic inequality that resulted tries and the transfer of private liabilities crisis had begun. See Chains of Debt page 14 B 
A 
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Declaring a Jubilee Year to End Injustice || Trvts Is A Sworp 
A movement to free the poor cancellation of debt that includes: Economic Summit of the “Group of 8” | | by Justin Remais, PEN . 
1. Definitive cancellation of the crush- most powerful governments. In the U.S. 3% of the population Gone dé 
from the enslavement caused ing international debt in countries bur- At the end of September, in haere He 95% of ceva lela land a 
by crushing indebtedness dened with high levels of human need and Washington, DC, the International — U.S. Department of Agriculture, eecuniea fo 
; environmental distress and which are Monetary Fund held its annual meeting in Economics and Land Ownership Survey, 1998 
by Diana Bohn unable to meet the needs of their people or posh quarters to discuss the growing K d fifth of see = 
UBILEE 2000/USA is part of a achieve a level of sustainable development demand for debt cancellation from Be eee ee america : ; 
; j j oe ; oe goes to waste each year, the equiv- hi 
J ronnie movement to cancel the that ensures a decent quality of life. activists worldwide. Global citizen pres- alent-of 120 pounds of food screen th 
crushing international debt of impov- 2. Definitive debt cancellation that ben- sure has resulted in several competing aah io eo 449 million ih ee 
erished countries by the new millennium. fits ordinary people and facilitates their pieces of legislation in the U.S. Congress} | _ US. e Wavinent of Acricutiiee P in Pe 
The Jubilee 2000 movement draws its Participation in the process of determining __ related to debt cancellation. Guide to Food Recovery,” 1999 li 
inspiration from the book of Leviticus in the scope and conditions of debt relief as While IMF officials met in <a ai 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Leviticus 25 Well as the future direction and priorities Washington, DC, groups in the San| | Three out of four fatalities of war are B 
declares: “Proclaim Jubilee.” In the Ff national and local economies. Francisco Bay Area held a teach-in on | | Women and children. | le 
Jubilee Year, social inequalities are recti- 3. Definitive debt cancellation that is debt at UC Berkeley where participants | | — UN World Food Programme, 1998 
fied: slaves are freed, land is returned to Ot conditioned on policy reforms that discussed details of the various proposals Nearly one in three adult women experi- i 
original owners, and debts are canceled. __Petpetuate or deepen poverty or environ- to deal with debt relief issues, particular-| | ence at least one physical assault by a 
The approach of the new millennium Mental degradation. ly those related to the World Bank and partner during adulthood. B 
offers a particularly significant time for 4. Acknowledgment of responsibility by the International Monetary Fund. The — American Psychological Association, e 
such a Jubilee. Many impoverished coun- oth lenders and borrowers, and action to intent of the teach-in was for participants Presidential Task Force on Violence and the 
tries carry such high levels of debt that | 'eCOver resources that were diverted to cor- to become knowledgeable enough about | | Family, 1996 r 
economic development is stifled and pt regimes, institutions and individuals. the consequences of this unpayable debt 71% of California’s “Three-Strikes” 
scarce resources are diverted from health 5. Establishment of a transparent and to lead discussions on global debt relief | | felons in state prisons are African- ‘ 
care, education, and other socially benefi- . Participatory process to develop mecha- _ in their local organizations. American or Latino. C 
cial programs to make debt payments. | 2/Sms to monitor international monetary To join this movement to cancel the | | _ Cajifomia Department of Corrections, 1998 I 


flows and prevent recurring destructive 
cycles of indebtedness. 


JUBILEE 2000/USA HISTORY 
The Jubilee 2000/USA Campaign was 
launched in 1997 by Anne Pettifour, 
founder of the Jubilee 2000 campaign in 
Great Britain, at the “Peoples Summit” 
held in Denver in conjunction with the 


debt, to learn more about ways in which 
debt affects people here in the United 
States as well as in the debtor nations, or 
to secure a speaker for your organization, 
call Stephen McNeill, American Friends 
Service Committee, (415) 565-0201. Or 
call (510) 548-4141 or (202) 783-3566, 
or see our Website: www.j2000usa.org. 


Much of the borrowing benefited only 
elites in receiving countries, whereas the 
burden of paying the debt is falling on the 
most impoverished members of society. 
Recognizing that many of these debts 
| are unpayable and exact a great social and 
environmental 
Campaign calls for a time of Jubilee and 


People’s Education Network (PEN) is a 
clearinghouse of information on domestic 
and global problems, led by the conviction 
that famine, disease, violence, homelessness, 
pollution and injustice continue — not for 
| lack of food, medicine, peaceful interests, or 
| scientific knowledge — but for lack of pub- 
lic understanding and political will. 
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THERE But For FORTUNE May Go You Or I. 


The protagonists of Notes From 
Underground and Nausea lived 
out their harrowing, life-and- 
death dilemmas as fiction, but 


Blue lived them out for real — — 


and paid the price. 
Editorial by Terry Messman 


“It’s taken me years to recover from 
the harshness of what I experienced dur- 
ing my years of being homeless.” 

— Paul “Blue” Nicoloff 


aul “Blue” Nicoloff, a talented 
Berkeley street artist who had 
survived prolonged periods of 
homelessness and poverty, is 
dead by his own hand. As I look at piles 
of his hilarious artwork, and read again 
and again the eloquent, haunting account 
of his life and death written by his friend 
and fellow street artist Ace Backwords, I 
can’t help but feel that something pre- 
cious and irreplaceable has departed. 

An obscure, formerly homeless street 
artist dies and, for some reason, I feel like 
emergency sirens should be set off all over 
the Bay Area to rouse us from our sleep. Or 
perhaps we should build a monument to 
Blue, to his life and art, to his struggle 
against despair and his final capitulation to 
it. (If you read Ace Backword’s story, 
you'll find that Blue would, undoubtedly, 
hate this absurd idea; then again, he decided 
not to stick around, so he forfeits his chance 
to ridicule it with his scathing wit.) 

What kind of monument, I don’t know. 
A statue of him drawing or laughing or 
looking depressed or flipping us all off. 
Something, anything, to reclaim him from 
the finality of his last act. I’d want his 
friends to design it: Blue’s crew of street- 


_ artist types like Ace Backwords, Richard 
List,andB.N.Duncan, its 


DIVING DEEP AND NEVER RESURFACING 
It just seems, somehow, that his life 
should be memorialized. For in our midst 
lived an intense character worthy of 
Dostoevsky or Sartre — except that the 
protagonists of Notes From Underground 
and Nausea lived out their harrowing, 


life-and-death dilemmas as fiction, and 


Blue lived them out “for real, true life.” 
And he paid the price in his own flesh for 
diving deep and never resurfacing. 

Blue was talented and tormented and 
outrageously sarcastic and artistically gift- 
ed and given to life-sapping bouts of 
depression that gave him far more insight 
into the human condition than can ever be 
found by those complacent, self-satisfied 
souls who will never dive as deeply as he 
did into the waters of joy and despair and 
hilarity, nor enter those blasted vistas of 
the psyche where existential questions 
arise that cannot be answered. 

Because he was a troubled soul who 
lived in poverty and then died in relative 
obscurity, I don’t see any memorials of 
Blue on the horizon. As we know, home- 
less people are more likely to be arrested 
than honored by the “rulers of this present 
darkness.” 

But I don’t care. I want a statue for 
Blue anyway. Because what we lost a few 
weeks ago cannot be replaced. 


“Depression Bread Line.” George Segal’s sculpture at the FDR Memorial honors 
the suffering of the poor during the 1930s. Where are the present-day memorials? 


At the same time, I feel the cities of 
Berkeley and Oakland and San Francisco 
should follow San Rafael’s lead in design- 
ing a permanent memorial for the known 
and unknown homeless people who die on 
our streets by the hundreds every year. 

Every American city should have a 
monument to the poor who have perished 
on the streets. They must never be forgot- 
ten. As Rev. Chris Highland describes (in 
“Where Do They Go When They Die?’ 
on page 20), people of many faiths in San 
Rafael came together recently in a moving 
ceremony to create just such a memorial 
to the homeless souls who have died on 
the streets of affluent Marin County. 


UNIQUE, INDIVIDUAL SOULS 
But Blue deserves more than that. He 


was a genuine original, and he deserves a 


memorial for himself alone, an individual 
tribute to his individual soul, not just to be 


- a faceless part of a mass memorial to all 


homeless people everywhere. 

For Blue was unique — he wasn’t like 
any of the thousands of other nameless 
people who have died on streets all across 
America. Blue was irreplaceable. In other 
words, he was precisely as unique and 
irreplaceable as every single one of the 
homeless people who died silently on our 
streets this year. Every one of them 
should be memorialized, rather than con- 
signed to the oblivion that befalls the poor 
at the moment of death. 

What is a human response to the deaths 
of our homeless neighbors? The poet 
Dylan Thomas provides one answer: 
“Rage, rage against the dying of the light!” 

Death’s oblivion must not have the final 
word. First, we must remember our fallen 
sisters and brothers, then we must fight the 
causes of their deaths. Poverty’s scythe 
kills with a hundred different blows in the 
homeless community: Tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, exposure and hypothermia, AIDS, 
stroke, drug or alcohol abuse, lethal police 
force, despair, suicide. Part of our work is 
to resist the forces that reduce so many to 
suffering and death. 

But where do we sit-in to resist the 
forces that took the life of Blue? What 
chamber of the human heart does despair 
dwell in, and what nonviolent action can 
overcome the stranglehold of alienation? 


Some people never find a place to fit. 


in, never even find a place to lay their 
head and rest. Some wander this earth like 
lost souls, strangers in a strange land. 

Some become misfits by chance, by 
poverty, by personal tragedy, by intensely 
real memories of distant Vietnam battle- 
fields. Some become misfits by choice — 
poetic souls wired up too sensitively to 
even want to fit into an alienating society 
that feels like a soul-stealing, dehumaniz- 
ing trap. Sometimes the deepest, most 
sensitive souls are the ones who choose, 
or are thrust into, the role of outsider, 
rebel, outcast, prophet — misfit. 


NEWS FROM ANOTHER STAR 


Sometimes these misfit souls give us 
startling, heartfelt messages from their 
alien perspective. They send us “strange 
news from another star,” in the phrase of 
misfit novelist Hermann Hesse. 

We should seek out and heed these 
voices, however strange and disconcerting 
their messages may seem. One thing we 
would learn is the quiet strength and dig- 
nity they develop in coping with illness, 
grinding poverty and the bitter daily expe- 
rience of mainstream society’s prejudice 
and hostility towards homeless people. 

Blue’s fate seems, in part, to be a para- 
ble about homelessness in modern 
America; but from another angle, it sheds 
light on an age-old pattern of artistic souls 
who find that they don’t fit in anywhere on 
this planet. When I reflect on Blue’s life, I 
can’t help but think of two other misfit 
souls: Vincent Van Gogh and Phil Ochs. 

Van Gogh, perhaps the most beautiful 
and visionary artist to grace the planet in 
the past 200 years, died alone, profoundly 
alienated from society, miserably poor, a 
heavy drinker, mentally disturbed, a sui- 
cide. And then there were the sad, final 
days of Phil Ochs, in my mind the most 
eloquent and dedicated political song- 
writer from the ‘60s, someone I admire 
and respect far more than his contempo- 
rary, Bob Dylan. Ochs wrote the words 
that should be engraved someday on that 
permanent memorial to homeless people: 


“Show me an alley, show me the train 
Show me a hobo who sleeps out in the rain, 
And I’ll show you a young man with many 
reasons why 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, and keep 
! all proceeds from sales. Vendors earn an income and educate the community about homeless issues. We accept no advertising so as to 
| maintain editorial independence. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


O Ienclose $25 for one year's subscription. 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit, AFSC 


65 Ninth St. 
San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 


17 Lenclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 O$ 25 
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There but for fortune may go you or I.” 


There but for fortune? Fortune didn’t 
shield Phil Ochs. He himself was fated to 
undergo that same destiny, becoming a 
nearly forgotten and nomadic vagabond in 
his final months, a heavy drinker, a soul 
lost in despair, and, finally, a suicide. 

Van Gogh and Phil Ochs. Two magnif- 
icent artists whose works continue to 
inspire and move us deeply. Together they 
went through everything that modern 
society bitterly resents and persecutes 
homeless people for experiencing — 
poverty, failure, estrangement from main- 
Stream society, heavy drinking, mental 
disability, mental institutions, ending as 
friendless, penniless, jobless suicides. 

It’s enough to make one think twice 
before writing off anyone else who is 
going through similar way-stations in life. 

Try to measure the emotional and psy- 
chological damage you would suffer if 
you were on the streets every day and 
every night for months, left alone to suffer 
from malnutrition and prolonged exposure 
to the elements, diseases left untreated 
due to lack of access to health care, con- 
tempt and derision from passers-by, rape 
or assault in the streets and back alleys, 
police abuse and arrests, drug and alcohol 
over-use, and the despair that eats at your 
will to live. What toll would that take? 


“T’ll show you a young man with many 
reasons why. 
There but for fortune may go you or I.” 
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Street Spirit vendor program 


The vendor program is managed by 
the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project. More than 100 home- 
less vendors now sell Street Spirit in 
Berkeley and Oakland. The vendor pro- 
gram provides many jobs to homeless 
people in bad economic times, and is a 
positive alternative to panhandling. 

Vendors attend training sessions to 
learn to interact positively and respect- 
fully with the public. Vendors are not 
supposed to ask for donations beyond 
the $1.00 selling price of the newspaper, 
and they are instructed not to verbally or 
physically harass customers. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
or comments about the vendor pro- 
gram, call the Berkeley Emergency 
Food Project at (510) 649-4976. 
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Despite a rash of violence 
directed against the homeless, 
they are afraid to go to the 
police. Many of them fear the 
police even more than unex- 
pected attacks. 


by Lucy Kemnitzer 


anta Cruz doesn’t have much hate 

crime, the District Attorney says. 

Police spokesmen told the Santa 

Cruz County Sentinel that the first 
one all year was in September, when a 
Hispanic man was attacked by a gang of 
youths. Readers of the newspaper were 
surprised: they wondered what were those 
other attacks they’d been reading about all 
year, if not hate crimes — maybe they 
were invitations to dance the polka? 

The legal definition of hate crime, by 
the way, does not include attacks on people 
because they are or are perceived to be 
homeless or poor. No special statistics are 
kept about these attacks. There has been no 
special effort to stop them, though by some 
informal estimates. there have been at least 
20 attacks on the homeless alone in Santa 
Cruz since the beginning of the year. 

The author’s son was jumped and beat- 
en on Tuesday night, September 22, as he 
was walking past a public park in down- 
town Santa Cruz. He may have been cho- 
sen at random, as a denizen of the South 
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of Laurel neighborhood, or he may have 
been chosen for his “stylishly ragged” 
clothing. The five young white men who 
beat him told him they were beating him 
because “‘you’re a fucking victim!” 

The same night, a few blocks away, two 
young local activists were jumped and 
beaten by a group of young white men, and 


a man was beaten and stabbed by a group © 


of young white men — this time they 
claimed that the reason was that the man 
was friendly to blacks and Latinos (the 
beating took place in a largely Hispanic 
neighborhood). There are other, uncon- 
firmed, stories of beatings the same night. 
Not enough information exists to say 


A homeless woman in Santa Cruz, isolated and vulnerable. 


Hate Crimes Against the Poor Don't Count 


Beating up on the homeless with pipes and chains is not a hate crime 


Alena Smith photo 


whether these assaults were all perpetrated 
by the same group of young white men, or 


whether there are two or more groups 


attacking people in Santa Cruz. 

Earlier this year there was a rash of 
violence directed against the homeless, 
enough so that some of it was even report- 
ed in the newspapers. Our local man with 
a tape recorder, Robert Norse, has been 
collecting these stories from people who 
are afraid to go to the police with them. 

Why are they afraid to come forward? 
Many of them fear the police even more 
than unexpected attacks. They have rea- 


See Hate Crimes Hit the Poor page 14 
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REALITY CHECK 
by Nancy Warder 


yesterday 
| she wore a rainbow colored high hat 
like Dr. Seuss’ cat 

she was talking to an invisible friend 
smiling and laughing 

she offered to tell my fortune 

had she told her own? 


today 
she is back in our world 

sitting on the cold dirty sidewalk 
begging for change 

| she is not smiling 

her phantom friends 

are not answering the phone 


is our reality such a gift to her? 


I wonder 


’M A JEW 
(after the attack on the Jewish 
Community Center) 


by Julia Vinograd 

A man on tv said 

he wants me dead; 

I’ve never seen him before. 

He shot children to set an example, 


just a sample, 
he wants others to kill more. 


Newsmen measure his hate, 
roll it thin and test its weight; 
they’re going to bake a pie 


not for apples. 
Pre-heat the ovens. 
Don’t cry. 


S.F. Tenants Fight Against Demolition of Public Housing 


by John Liau 


an Francisco is in a housing cri- 

sis, and the crisis starts with low- 

income housing. People with little 

or no money are being asked to 
relocate by the federal HOPE VI program, 
which “promises” to renovate their homes 
by first demolishing them. The North 
Beach Tenants Union and the Eviction 
Defense Network (EDN) are fighting back 
against HOPE VI, demanding guarantees 
and protection against displacement. 

Instead of revitalizing San Francisco’s 
much-needed low-income housing, the 
federal HOPE VI program has resulted in 
the demolition of public housing projects. 
Since 1997, Bernal Dwellings and Plaza 
East, both HOPE VI projects, remain as 
vacant lots. Completion time for the 
promised renovation is uncertain. It is in 
response to this urgent need that the EDN 
and the North Beach Tenants Union drew 
up the Public Housing Tenant Protection 
Act (PHTPA) and presented it to the 
Labor and Finance committee of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors. 

“Put HOPE back into HOPE VI: The 
Public Housing Protection Act,” said the 
bright orange stickers slapped onto suits 
and T-shirts alike during the hearing in San 
Francisco’s garish, decadent City Hall. 

“From looking at City Hall, the City of 
San Francisco has the money to build 
affordable housing,” said Roger Stroble, 
resident of North Beach Public Housing. 

The problem isn’t that the buildings 
don’t need renovation. Bethola Harper, a 
spokeswoman of the North Beach Public 
Tenant’s Union, said the. 1952 buildings 
don’t have any real structural damage; but 
there are problems with the wiring and 
sewage systems. Harper said she wants 
guarantees that if she does leave, HOPE 
VI would replace the buildings. 

The PHTPA, if passed, would guaran- 
tee no more empty lots. The San 
Francisco Housing Authority would have 
to prove it has enough money to rebuild 


the sites before any displacement or 
demolition could begin. © ie 


The PHTPA would guarantee the | 


“preservation of 100% of tenants,” said 
Alma Lark, resident of North Beach Public 
Housing. “Poor and low income people are 
being thrown out,” said Louise Vaughn, a 
North Beach Public Housing tenant. 
Currently the HOPE VI plan calls for 
mixed-income housing, and fewer low-. 
income housing rooms. Under dispute by 
Eviction Defense Network and the U.S. 


posed tenant protection act could be 
implemented and still be effective against 


federal laws. The City could apply for. 


federal waivers to combat the Quality 
Housing and Work Responsibility Act of 
1998, which limits the amount of low- 
income tenants allowed to return or apply 
to public housing. The City could also 
apply for a federal waiver for the five- 
year limit of staying in public housing. | 
Greg Richardson, tenant consultant to 
the residents of North Beach Public 


‘The committee should not hide behind federal laws. 
Rosa Parks did not hide; Martin Luther King, Jr. did 
not hide. Federal cuts will harm tenants, especially 
low-income peoples, throughout the U.S.” 


— Greg Richardson, tenant consultant to North Beach Public Housing residents 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is the one-for-one 
housing occupancy rate. One for one 
means replacement of all tenants’ rooms, 
especially the one-room suites. Right now, 
228 units (about 1,000 people) are occu- 
pied in North Beach Public Housing, vary- 
ing from four persons in occupancy to sin- 
gle occupancy. Federal legislation no 
longer requires one-for-one replacement. 

“HUD won’t give us funding for one- 
to-one replacement,” said Ronnie Davis, 
executive director of the San Francisco 
Housing Authority (SFHA). “We (SFHA) 
are not opposed to any tenant protection 
act, but any law will be subjugated to fed- 
eral law.” 

“We have, to change. HUD through 
congressional leadership,” said Lark. 
Because HOPE VI and HUD are under 
federal law, Tom Ammiano, president of 
the Board of Supervisors, said the Board 
has to get “creative” to make the PHTPA 
effective in San Francisco, and not have 
federal law supersede it. 

Federal and state laws inevitably will 
collide against each other. But the pro- 


Housing, told presiding board members 
Leland Yee and Ammiano, “The commit- 
tee should not hide behind federal laws. 
Rosa Parks did not hide; Martin Luther 
King, Jr. did not hide.” 

“Federal cuts will harm tenants, espe- 
cially low-income peoples, throughout the 
U.S.,” he added. 

But Valencia Gardens resident Gerry 
Maxwell said, “We have to follow federal 
regulations to get their money.” Cecilia 
Shephard, a Hayes Valley resident, said 
HOPE VI works. “Relocation helped resi- 
dents to stand on their own two feet.” 

Richardson disagrees. “How could they 
make residents homeless without a plan?” 
he asked. “We have to help those future 
generations of children to preserve their 
shelters so they could be a part of society.” 

James Tracy, EDN organizer, said the 
PHTPA is a “common sense” policy. It is 
the “culmination of three to four years of 
work between the EDN and Public 
Housing tenants.” 

“Tenants deserve a baseline of guaran- 
tees,” he said. The PHTPA is “empower- 
ing the people to fight for their rights.” 


Tenants have proposed an alternative 


to the HOPE VI program. They want to 
relocate in phases, with half of the people 


moving out, then the other half at a later 
date. This way, the tenants would have an 


easier time looking for a place to stay. | 


Carla Roberts, a S.F. public housing resi- 
dent, said she only had four months to 
look for housing. 

“The San Francisco Housing Authority 
does not have a relocation program; they 
don’t know where they are going,” said 
Richardson. The Housing Authority “is 
not going to do any urban renewal pro- 
gram without a relocation plan and the 
tenant protection act,” he vowed. 

Richardson said the displacement by 
the HOPE VI program is like the “Negro 
removal” of the Fillmore district. 


At the close of the hearing, Ammiano © 


said he would need time to draft the legis- 
lation. The act would go through the rec- 
ommendation of the full Board of 
Supervisors, then, if passed, would be 
signed by Mayor Willie Brown. “Tenants 
are afraid of permanent displacement and 
they want guarantees,” said Ammiano. 

“Nobody is going to dictate to me, 
under the law, any communism at all. We 
are a democratic society,” said a defiant 
Richardson when asked if he was to be 
relocated by HOPE VI. 


THE FIND 
by Claire J. Baker 


I explore a lover’s 
fingerprints, the tiny lines, 
some worn away. 
Here’s a large scar — 
a kitchen knife? 
a childhood accident? 
the Street life? 


My lifeline’s unbroken — 
“tough enough to tow the moon,” 
a gypsy once pronounced. 

God, it may need to be. 
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Outlawing Free Lunches and Soup-Crimes 


san Francisco Police order Food Not Bombs to put down the ladle 


THE FIRST ARREST OF FOOD NOT BOMBS, 1988 


The first arrests of Food Not Bombs outside S.F. City Hall in 1988. Now a 
new campaign of police harassment of free meal programs has begun. 


by Chris Crass 


an Francisco Food Not Bombs has 
a long history of harassment and 
repression on the part of City Hall 
and the police. Over the past ten 
years we have been arrested hundreds of 
times, our food confiscated as evidence or 
dumped into the gutter. Police have made 
threats to our members, and our literature 
about economic inequality and local 
protests has been seized along with our 
banners and signs. We were arrested in 
Golden Gate Park and in Civic Center 
under the Agnos administration, and arrest- 
ed in Civic Center and United Nations 
Plaza under the Jordan administration. 

_So when police approached us twice. 
this past month to inform us that we were. 
in violation of the law and that we must 
cease sharing free food in United Nations 
Plaza, many said, “Oh no, not again!” 

When Willie Brown ran for Mayor in 


_ 1995, along with all of the other candidates 


running against Frank Jordan, he stated in 
the Bay Guardian that he opposed Jordan’s 
policies on homelessness, and declared that 
he was against the police arresting Food 
Not Bombs (FNB). Brown pledged to dis- 
mantle the infamous Matrix program 
which criminalized homeless people for 
“Quality of Life” infractions. — 
Additionally, Terence Hallinan, who 
was then running for District Attorney, 
repeatedly stated that he opposed the 
repression against FNB and that once 
elected he would not prosecute anyone for 
serving free food with FNB. Many people 
believed that the times of police arresting 
or harassing people for sharing food were 
over. Now, however, the mayoral election 
quickly approaches and all bets are off. 
“Criminalizing Food Not Bombs’ First 
Amendment activities is a reiteration of 
the same weary scene that has played out 
in Act IV of the last three mayoral admin- 
istrations, from a script that traditionally 
includes three years of do-nothing home- 
less policies,” said Chance Martin of the 


by Claire J. Baker. 


WORE A GREAT T-SHIRT — 
large white print 

on a black cotton 
background: 

DEAL WITHIT. 


That shirt 
made my day, 
tingled my spine with 
| philosophic truth. 
But then I was a server — not 
| as yet in the line. 


Coalition on Homelessness. 

Martin added, “As the scene unfolds, 
FNB’s food servings are suddenly por- 
trayed by the City as a health risk... The 
real agenda here is that FNB is regarded 
by ‘Quality of Life’ proponents as a ‘mag- 
net’ for visible homelessness, as if provid- 
ing vital nourishment to destitute human 
beings somehow creates poverty and 
hunger.” The Coalition:on Homelessness 
is currently organizing a rally for October 
2nd to kick off a National Civil Rights 


Food Not Bombs members have suffered hundreds of arrests for feeding 


hungry people in San Francisco Civic Center Plaza. 


tion as one of the nastiest cities toward 
homeless folks. As elections approach, 
the police have stepped up their harass- 
ment of the homeless and their advocates 
in a sadly ironic attempt to remove from 
visibility everyone who is obviously suf- 
fering under the system and anyone who 
supports their civil and economic rights.” 
“There’s no interest in fixing the real 
problems,” Bayard charged, “just in creat- 
ing the appearance that the City has actu- 
ally done something about the 14,000 


While free food programs, like the ones organized by the 
Marin high school students and Food Not Bombs are 


heavily scrutinized by city officials for supposed health and 
| safety. concerns, poor people eating out of trash.cansor __ 


dying on the street due to exposure seems to go unnoticed. 


Organizing Project. 

On September 3 and September 12, 
Food Not Bombs activists were told that 
our community meal was in violation of 
the law and that we faced citations unless 
we packed up and left. On September 3, 
police gave two FNBers citations for 
“selling food without a permit” regardless 
of the fact that we distribute food for free. 

On September 12, three officers rolled 
up on FNB and told us we must stop serv- 
ing. The officer in charge said that the 
Health Department would be coming to 
UN Plaza and issuing citations for serving 
without a permit (a permit that neither the 
Health Department nor the City currently 
issue). The Health Dept. official called by 
the police reportedly said, “I don’t want to 
come down there and get involved.” 

- Strong support for FNB from people 
eating at UN Plaza was expressed to the 
police. When the police approached the 
FNB server to get ID, two men waiting in 
line for soup immediately volunteered to 
serve the food in a show of solidarity. The 


_ officer declined to take IDs. 


The recent harassment of FNB is part 
of a larger plan to eliminate homeless and 
low-income people from Civic Center and 
United Nations Plaza. The Board of 
Supervisors recently voted to make UN 
Plaza an official park of the City, falling 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Parks and Recreation. Park and Rec has 
begun posting new regulations in UN 
Plaza that prohibit homeless people from 
being in the area from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
Using the police to force homeless people 
out of visible areas has long been a tactic 
used by elected officials, especially when 
they are up for re-election. 

In response to this tactic, Clare Bayard, 
an FNB organizer, said “San Francisco is 
just trying to maintain its national reputa- 


people with nowhere else to go besides 


public spaces. The City has no empathy 
and we [FNB] have no tolerance for that.” 

In addition to FNB’s recent visits from 
the police, a free lunch program organized 
by a group of students from Marin’s 
Branson High School Was ordered to 


cease their efforts to eliminate hunger in. 


San Francisco. On September 11, the stu- 
dents went to Civic Center to hand out 
sack lunches as they have for over five 
years. The students were threatened with 
arrest by the group of police who arrived 
in several police cars and a van. The stu- 
dents were literally chased out of the 
City’s Civic Center for acting on their 
civic duty to help other citizens. 

The crackdown on the students gener- 
ated front-page stories in the Examiner 
and the Chronicle which then led to a 
compromise deal from the City. If you 
move to Boedekker Park in the heart of 
the Tenderloin, the police will not arrest 
you, the students were told by City Hall. 
Somehow, food distributed in a less visi- 
ble park, hidden amongst the poverty of 
the Tenderloin, is safer and does not pose 
a health risk —- whereas the same food, 
served under the same conditions in Civic 
Center, poses a grave risk to the health of 
homeless people. 

Moreover, while free food programs 
like the ones organized by the Marin stu- 
dents and FNB are heavily scrutinized by 
the City for suppesed health and safety 
concerns, poor people eating out of trash 
cans and/or dying on the street due to 
exposure seems to go unnoticed. 

Sister Bernie Galvin, founder and 
director of Religious Witness with 
Homeless People, has been organizing for 
years to make City Hall notice the inhu- 
manity and injustice of poverty in San 
Francisco. Galvin and Religious Witness 


Lydia Gans photo 


have organized countless protests, vigils 
and acts of nonviolent civil disobedience 
to win affordable housing for low-income 
and no-income people and families. 
Galvin recently stated, “I have joined 
FNB in serving those meals in UN Plaza, 
and I will continue to do so. This act of 


compassion of helping poor and hungry . 


people is done in a reverent, respectful, 
warm and gracious manner. Furthermore, 
if Mayor Brown does not back down from 
this threat [to stop FNB], I will organize 
the support of religious leaders to protect 
the right and responsibility of FNB and all 


- people of faith to follow the mandate of 


all faith traditions to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, shelter the homeless...” 
Food Not Bombs activists hope to gen- 


erate an enormous outpouring of support. 


and solidarity from the larger social justice 
movement and concerned citizens from 
around the world. Already e-mails of sup- 
port have been sent to Mayor Willie Brown 
and the Board of Supervisors from many 
activists from as far away as Toronto, 
Canada, and Sydney, Australia. FNB is 
working to build community and political 
support now, so as to avoid further harass- 
ment and repression from the City. FNB 
hopes that this support and solidarity will 
demonstrate a widely felt commitment to 
address the real causes of poverty and 
homelessness, rather than policies which 
punish and persecute the poor. 


FNB asks people to contact the Mayor 
and Board of Supervisors and ask 
them to end the harassment of FNB 
and other food providers and work on 
securing affordable housing instead. 


Mayor Willie Brown 415.554.6141 or 
Willie_Brown @ci.sf.ca.us 

District Attorney Terrence Hallman 
415.553.1752 

Board President Tom Ammiano fal ally) 
415.554.5144 or Tom_Ammiano @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Sue Bierman 415.544.6661 or 
Sue_Bierman @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Amos Brown 415.544.7601 or 
Amos_Brown @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Leslie Katz 415.544.5335 or 
Leslie_Katz @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Barbara Kaufman 
415.544.4880 or 
Barbara_Kaufman @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Mark Leno 415.554.7734 or 
Mark, Leno @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Gavin Newson 415.554.5942 
or Gavin. Newsom @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Mabel Teng 415.544.4981 or 
Mabel_Teng @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Michael Yaki 415.544.7901 
or Michael_ Yaki@ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Leland Yee 415.544.7752 or 
Leland_Yee @ci.sf.ca.us 

Supervisor Alicia Beccril 415.554.6488 
or Alicia_Beccril @ci.sf.ca.us 
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REFUGEE CAMP — Living The Truth of Less Power 


The Homeless Encampment at Berkeley’ s KPFA Radio > 


-by Luther Richert 


amp KPFA started out as an 
effort to keep free speech radio 
out of the reach of corporate 
control. But it turned into a 
haven for the homeless, keeping people 
living on the streets safe from the police. | 

The struggle for control of Berkeley's 
KPFA Radio captured headlines around the 
world. “Speaking truth to power” was the 
motto of the activists and, for now, free 
speech seems to have struck a blow against 
corporate control of the media. What has 
not captured headlines is a group of home- 
less people who played a significant role in 
helping KPFA staff (and radio listeners) 
regain control of their station. 

For the activists calling themselves 
Camp KPFA, “Life without power” is 
closer to their motto. In return for their 
efforts, the country’s oldest listener-spon- 
sored radio station gave them a little taste 
of experiences they have not had for a 
long time — a voice, recognition, com- 
munity, and safety from the police. 

In the place where Camp KPFA once 
stood, there is a sign. It’s not a plaque of 
recognition or anything like that. It says: 
“Danger. It is no longer safe to camp 
here.” Although the camp is gone, it has 
left behind some disturbing questions. 

If KPFA is “speaking truth to power,” 
whose truth is it? Is it the truth of those 
without a voice or is it the truth of 
Berkeley’s liberal elite? As election time 
draws near, homelessness seems to be on 
everybody’s mind but in hardly anybody’s 
heart. Why is there so much passion 
around free speech but nobody seems to 
care about those who are the most vulner- 
able to censorship and bias in the media? 

We may never get a straight answer to 
these questions, but it is important that 
people know about this homeless refugee 
camp and at least ask the questions. 


THE GENESIS OF CAMP KPFA 


To understand the genesis of Camp 
KPFA, travel.back in time to July 13, 
when 53 staff members, volunteers, and 
listeners were arrested at the radio station. 
They were staging a sit-in in the lobby of 
KPFA in Berkeley, in response'toa string 
of firings that culminated, earlier in the 
day, with the attempted expulsion and 
arrest of radio host Dennis Bernstein. In 
the midst of a bitter dispute with staff 
over control of the station, KPFA’s parent 


The articles in this “Raising Our Voices” series (pages 6- 8) were written aby ke homes 
less and formerly homeless people who completed a-course of training in investiga- 1 
tive journalism as part of an exciting new program created: by the Media Alliance. 

Media Alliance collaborated with American Friends Service Committee’s Street. 
Spirit newspaper, the Coalition on Homelessness’ ‘Street Sheet and Poor magazine: 10} 
offer poor and homeless people a free 16-week series of: classes in: invéstigative- S 
reporting, graphic design and electronic publishing. The goal. of Raising Our Voices i is” 
to break through media myths about homelessness by injecting. new. voices into the |. 
media’s coverage of poverty and inequality, strengthening existing street publications, | 
and empowering low-income people to create their own media. 

The first graduating class of Raising Our Voices was celebrated on October t; 
1999. The new journalists you see on these pages — Luther Richert, Joan Rose, 
Chance Martin, Jenny Ruel, and Paris Don Winslow — developed these important 
pieces of reporting as part of their training. Raising Our Voices already has yielded 
some very meaningful results — an in-depth report on the homeless camp at KPFA 
radio, a first-hand account of police harassment of homeless vehicle dwellers, a heart- 
felt story about a woman’s struggle to overcome heroin addiction, the rent escalations 
caused by vacancy decontrol in 'Berkéley, and. the health hazards caused by dioxin 
contamination of fish in the San Francisco Bay. 

Andrea Buffa, executive director of Media Alliance, envisioned and created 
Raising Our Voices. Belinda Griswold, Media Alliance’s program director, made 
Raising Our Voices a reality and directed the over-all program. A. Clay Thompson of 
the Bay Guardian was the writing instructor. Ben Clarke, editor for the Media 
Alliance, and Guillermo Prado, Inkworks staff designer, were the instructors for the 
computer design and layout classes. Thanks and praise to all for their fine efforts! 

To learn more about Raising Our Voices, write: Media Alliance, 814 Mission St., 
Suite 205, SF, CA 94103; phone: (415) 546-6334, ext. 313; e-mail: mapd@igc.org 


Camp KPFA was a haven for the unhoused. 


Photo by Rebeka Rodriguez, Media Alliance 


“We finally felt safe,’ said Nona. “‘The camp also pro- 
vided a chance to be around people with houses. There 
was music, food, and toilets and the police were not 
harassing us every day for the first time in years.” 


company, Pacifica Foundation, had hired 
security guards (the first security ever 
hired in the station’s 50-year history). 
Listeners were shocked as one of the pri- 
vate security guards yanked Bernstein off 
the air in the middle of a news broadcast. 
The arrests were followed by a lockout 
of KPFA staff that would last nearly a 
month. A series of protests were launched 
immediately after the incident, including a 
standoff in the middle of University 
Avenue between protesters and police 
wearing riot gear. Nearly a thousand pro- 
testers, wearing gags to symbolize the 
censorship that was taking place at KPFA, 
marched through the streets of Berkeley 
on July 14. The conflict captured world- 
wide attention, with many observers call- 
ing it the largest outpouring of street 
protest in Berkeleysince the 1960s. 
Media Alliance and Cop Watch, 
activist organizations playing a central 
role in organizing the protests, were deter- 
mined to take advantage of the popular 
momentum. They were also concerned 
that the Pacifica Foundation would try to 
move scabs into the now empty and 


boarded-up station. Organizers decided 
that the best way to keep the movement 
going and keep a watchful eye on 
Pacifica, whose national headquarters was 
located next door to KPFA, was to estab- 
lish a protest camp in front of the station. 

They called more than 100 community 

organizations that had used KPFA as a 
soapbox over the years. Andrea Buffa, 
executive director of the Media Alliance, 
recalls only Global Exchange “and maybe 
one other group” showing up. She 
described the response as “lame.” 
- Organizers decided to put the word out 
to the community itself. Among those 
who showed up at the camp were several 
homeless teens, including Shorty and 
Zephyr. They later became known as the 
“Chain Gang” when they chained them- 
selves to the station’s front door. 

It wasn’t long before they alerted the 
woman they called “Mama” to the camp. 
Nona is her real name, and she refers to 
many of the kids living on the streets of 
Berkeley as “her kids.” She is obviously 
not their real mother (she describes her- 
self as African American and Native 
American while most of the kids are 


se but she does take care of them. 
~~ Nona has been homeless herself for 13 — 
years and shares her monthly SSI check 


with Berkeley’s. homeless youth. 


* According to Nona, most of her “kids” 


have little income and rely on her, pan- 


: handling, and dealing drugs. to survive: - 


As soon as Nona heard the news, she 


“Sand. her. husband John broke camp at: the 


Albany landfill-and moved to the camp- 
site in front of KPFA. “We finally felt 
safe,” said Nona. “The camp also provid- 
ed a chance to be around people with 
houses. There was music, food, and toilets 
and the police were not harassing us every 
day... for the first time in years.” 

News of the camp spread and the num- 
ber of homeless people migrating to the 
station grew. Early on the police made 
several attempts at late-night arrests in the 
camp. In response, Buffa and 20 other 
delegates struck a deal with the police: 
they would not arrest anybody in the 
camp as long as they stayed out of the 
street during the week. Despite the deal, 
life on the streets was no weekend in the 
woods and many of Berkeley’s housed 
free-speech activists started pointing their 
fingers at:the homeless campers. 

“The camp started out with a lot more 
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housed middle-class people,” said Buffa. 
“The core group of housed people began to 
shrink because they were becoming alien- 
ated by the presence of the homeless.” 
Complaints about the cleanliness of the 
camp were directed at the homeless people. 
“Their stuff goes with them and they 


~spread it out,” said Buffa. “The middle- 


class people did not seem to understand.” 
“Way too much bread was donated, 


more than anybody could eat,” said Nona, 


“Bread was spilling out of the garbage 
cans and there was no place to put it. It 
was a pigsty but they shouldn’t have 
blamed it only on the homeless.” 

“It was kinda scary,” Buffa added; 
“drunk people came in and started fights.” 

According to Tony McNair, one of the 
few African American campers who was 
also homeless, “Those people causing 
trouble were from out of town. Some of 
them were drunk kids from the high 
school who had houses to go home to. 
They weren’t even part of the camp. They 
just came to make trouble.” 

McNair was not surprised by the reac- 
tion against the homeless people. “It’s one 
of those things where nobody can know 
what it’s like unless they’ ve been there.” 

Finally, after weeks of community 
protest, a temporary cease-fire was negoti- 
ated with Pacifica management and the 
staff were allowed to return to the station 
in early August. Meanwhile, organizers of 
the camp had been receiving pressure 
from the neighbors, police and city man- 
ager to close Camp KPFA. A camp meet- 
ing was held and a majority voted to dis- 
band. After the meeting a small group of 
homeless campers remained in front of the 
station. Nona, John, Tony, and several oth- 
ers decided they would continue the camp. 

“More or less, we were evicted,” said 
John at the time. “This is our home and 
they didn’t have the authority.” He claimed 
-that they were supported by KPFA staff 
and would not leave until asked by the staff 
or the campers’ demands were met. 

The homeless people’ s version of Camp 
-KPFA had two demands: 

-1) An end to harassment of homeless 
_ people: by the police; and - oS 

2) The right to establish a tent city eh 


. access to toilets and running water if the 


city could not meet their housing needs. 

“If we can peacefully gather for the 
cause of free speech why can’t,we gather 
for our cause?” asked McNair. 

“Free speech has always been an issue. 
Most of the staffers at KPFA were proba- 
bly at People’s Park in the “60s,” said 
Gordon Choyce, a West Berkeley Baptist 
minister who works with the homeless. 
However, said Choyce, “Berkeley has 
never fully recognized homelessness.” 

The issue of free speech has certainly 
generated a unity and purpose that 
Berkeley probably hasn’t seen since the 
‘60s. On July 31, a march in support of 
KPFA attracted 10,000 angry free speech 
advocates. It may have been the largest 
demonstration of concerned radio listeners 
in the history of public broadcasting. The 
series of protests made up the largest sus- 
tained demonstration in Berkeley since 
the People’s Park riots in 1992. 


See Camp KPFA page 15 
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Police Hassle Vehicularly Housed San Franciscans 
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As I became groggily awake, I 
realized that my “bed” was 
actually the cramped back seat 
of my subcompact car and the 
“earthquake” was actually the 
police rocking and beating on 
my car with their nightsticks. 


by Joan Rose 


was awakened by my bed rocking 

violently. “Oh damn,” I thought, 

“another earthquake!” Then I real- 
ized something was wrong — the 
room was filled with white light and 
noise. As I became groggily awake, I real- 
ized that my “bed” was actually the 
cramped back seat of my subcompact car 
and the “earthquake” was actually the 
police rocking and beating on my car with 
their nightsticks. 

“Come out, we can see you moving in 
there,” they shouted. Terrified, I pulled 
the comforter over my head. My car win- 
dows were covered with reflective silver 
Mylar sunshades, but with their search- 
lights trained on the car, they could see 
into my hideaway. Then, after accessing 
my driver’s license through the DMV, 
they began to shout out my birth year. 

“1936, 1936!” they shouted in disbe- 
lief. After deciding that, as a little old 
lady, I posed no threat to society, they 
said, “let’s go,” and drove off. They and 
the entire neighborhood knew the details 
of my private life, but I had been saved by 
being a senior! 

For months after I became homeless 

(my roommate moved out of the city and 
left me holding the bag), I had been park- 
ing at night by the Ocean Beach Safeway. 
It seemed relatively safe and open 24 
hours a day. And there was a bathroom 
available. But suddenly it was no longer 
safe for me and I parked the next night by 
Point Lobos, on a dark road just slightly 
inside the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area park boundary. 

Talk about spooky! As I parked along 
the side of the road, another car that had 
been parked on the other side of the road 
pulled in behind me. I watched him 
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by Chance Martin 


66 started shooting heroin at age 15,” 
Heather says, describing her 25- 
year junkie career as a vicious 

cycle of getting high, homelessness, 

methadone programs, and prison. “I’ve 
gone to prison three times... I had three dif- 
ferent CDC numbers, all drug-related.” 
There is a determined edge in her com- 
posure as she recalls the landmarks of her 
odyssey as a prisoner/hostage of 

America’s drug war: her first methadone 

program at age 17, meeting her main con- 

nect when he was a trusty sweeping an 
office as she waited for an investigator to 
interview her, the tattoo on her right 

shoulder she got from her cellie during a 

lockdown in the California Rehabilitation 

Center. Her regrets? “Nine years of my 

life lost in prison, and all the people I’ve 

hurt. I was an outcast... I was a junkie. 

When I was using and needed money I 

did a lot of fucked-up shit.” 

Heather’s story mirrors disturbing 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


through the rearview mirror and he stared 
at me. I drove off and came back about 15 
minutes later. He had moved back to the 
other side of the road, but once again 
pulled in behind me after I parked. 

I got out of there fast and spent the next 
half hour scouting along the Great 
Highway for a place to sleep. It was bright- 
ly lit and there were a lot of pick-ups with 
camper shells and some RVs, presumably 
all with people sleeping in them. But some- 
how it didn’t seem very private there and I 
headed back for Point Lobos. The other car 
was gone and after another half hour of 
waiting I took a chance and got ready for 
bed in my Mylar cocoon. 

The next thing I knew it was 8 a.m., 
and the police were hassling me again; 
this time it was the National Park Service 


A street scene in San Francisco: bird’s eggs in a nest of hypodermic needles. 


trends in the United States today. After a 
long decline from the 1960s, America’s 
war on drug users, coupled with the 
despair of a generation, has fueled heroin 
addiction’s re-emergence as an epidemic. 
Demand and risk have driven the purity of 
the average retail bag of heroin from 5% 
in 1984 to 59% in 1995, according to 
DEA samplings of seized product. 

The age of a new heroin user has plum- 
meted from 1988’s average of about 27 
years to 1995’s estimate of about 19. The 
numbers of regular heroin users have 
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Police, telling me I was illegally camped. 
I decided to get out and although they 
asked to see my driver’s license, they did 
not cite me. A decidedly more gentle and 
courteous breed than the San Francisco 
Police Department. That night I got into a 
very strict but clean women’s shelter and I 
have been there ever since. 

I would have preferred to stay in my 
car over the bedlam of shelter life where 
there is no privacy, but concern over my 
safety and the sudden police harassment 
won out. This is not an isolated incident. 
There is simply no place in San Francisco 
for homeless people to stay safely, except 
SRO hotels or shelters. There is no place 
for vehicularly housed people to go. 

Jeri (last name withheld), a spunky 
woman of middle years,,and her husband 
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swelled nationally from adjusted esti- 
mates of 144,000 in 1993 to a conserva- 
tive projection of 342,000 in 1996, while 
heroin-related emergency hospitalizations 
doubled between 1990 and 1996. 

Locally, the impact has been devastat- 
ing. San Francisco leads the state, and 
arguably the entire nation, in drug-related 
deaths: 20.5 per 100,000 residents. 
Sources at S.F. General Hospital estimate 
$73 million spent annually treating wound 
infections alone for users of the cheap, 
plentiful, powerful and incredibly contami- 
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of 17 years had been living in their 
ancient van parked on a quiet street near 
the University of San Francisco. One 
evening they returned to find their van 
missing. The police had towed it away 
and with it, all their possessions. They 
were stunned and overwhelmed with grief 
for their loss. If it hadn’t been for the gen- 
erosity of friends who gave them a place 
to stay for a few days, they would have 
been out on the streets with nowhere to go 
and not even a blanket to wrap up in. 

Jeri has since found a job but she and 
her husband are staying at a SRO. They 
had to give up their truck; it did not have 
current registration and there were too 
many outstanding parking tickets. It 
didn’t make economic sense to try to get 
it back, so Jeri makes an expensive com- 
mute to her new job in Marin County. 

People seem to have a stereotyped view 
of the homeless as unwashed alcohol and 
substance abusers living in the back alley- 
ways of the city. Yet many of the homeless 
are just middle-class folks who, because of 
unemployment, landlord disputes, illness 
or other reasons, are down on their luck. I 
was working part time when I became 
homeless but was unable to find another 
share rental at a price I could afford. 

Yet San Franciscans are unwilling to 
deal with the problems of the homeless. A 
clean, safe place to stay for those who 
have only their cars for a home is subject- 
ed to the NIMBY faction: Anywhere but 
here, they seem to say. The police see 
themselves as only doing their jobs, but 
instead of giving people a break, they take 
away their only shred of dignity and inde- 


pendence and force them further down the 


spiral of dependence and despair. 
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nated “black tar” heroin that oozes from 
the corners of our poorest neighborhoods. 

Abscesses are merely the tip of the ice- 
berg; heroin users’ gravest risks lie in expo- 
sure to blood-borne diseases, and the longer 
they use the more certain they will be 
exposed to HIV and hepatitis C. All these 
factors contribute heavily to the Dept. of 
Public Health’s estimates that untreated 
substance abuse cost San Francisco a stag- 
gering $1.7 billion in 1996 alone. 

When she was last released from 
prison, Heather knew her pattern all too 
well: “It was the worst possible situation. 
In two weeks I had a habit.” The risks 
were familiar, too. She came to a decision. 
“T wanted out of that lifestyle, and to stop 
the harm I was doing to myself.” 

Harm reduction for long-term heroin 
users usually comes in the form of 
methadone treatment — a daily commu- 
nion ritual of a pink liquid in a plastic cup 
proffered from behind a Plexiglas win- 
dow. Methadone suppresses withdrawal 


ane 


See Heroine page 15 
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GOVERNMENT INACTION TAINTS THE Foop CHAIN IN THE BAY 


Dixoin is a health threat to poor families who supplement their diet with fish from San Francisco Bay 


by Jenny Ruel 


ou’ve gutted your prize catches 

of the day and now the fish are 

ready to be sizzled for the taste 

buds. The stove burner slowly 
heats up and gets the frying pan to do the 
same. Your good day out on the dock is 
about to be made worthwhile, until the yel- 
low warning signs pop into mind. 

The signs taint the best fishing spots 
these days and are required to be posted 
because federal, local, and state govern- 
ments allow the contaminant dioxin to be 
produced. Since the chemical hasn’t been 
banned, the dioxin levels in fish are high 
enough to create a health hazard if too 
much is eaten. 

Dioxin is released into the air when sub- 
stances with chlorine are burned or when 
certain chemicals that contain chlorine are 
mixed together. After dioxin is tired of 
floating around, it settles on the ground or 
in the water. This then infects various 
crops and fish. When these foods are eaten, 
dioxin lands in the grumbling belly. 

The yellow advisory signs went up in 
1994 when the California Environmental 
Protection Agency issued a Health 
Advisory on catching and eating fish in 
the San Francisco Bay. This advisory was 
given in addition to another advisory that 
was previously issued in the Richmond 
Harbor Channel Area. 

Many families rely on the bay as a 
source of food. But, according to the 
Health Advisory, adults should not eat 
more than two meals of fish a month. 
(One meal is roughly one ounce of fish 
per twenty pounds of body weight.) 
Because many of the families who eat out 
of the bay have few other food sources, 
they are continually forced to put them- 
selves at risk by eating contaminated fish. 

Without federal, local and state gov- 
ernments putting a stop to the burning of 
medical waste and other industries that 
produce dioxin, many Bay Area residents 
are reaching levels of dioxin that can 
cause many health problems. According 
to the Experimental Toxicology Division 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
dioxin can bring on birth defects, 


A lucky day fishing at the Berkeley pier now carries health risks. 


Lydia Gans photo 


An old proverb says that if you teach people to fish they 
can feed themselves for the rest of their lives. This truism 
may prove toxic for poor families who subsist on fish from 


endometriosis, cancer, hormonal changes, 
smaller testicle size, and immune system 
and learning problems. 

The San Francisco Commission On 
The Environment stated in September of 
1998 that, “Dioxin has been found to be 
300,000 times more cancerous than 
DDT.” Although many pesticides, includ- 
ing DDT, were banned in the United 


States in the 1970s because they were 
found to’ be cancerous, the government 


Jets dioxin swim into our systems from oil | 


refineries and medical waste incinerators. 
One of the main producers of dioxin is 
the medical industry. Doctors rely on vinyl 
because it is strong, flexible, and can be 
sterilized readily. Blood bags, IV contain- 
ers, surgical gloves, and bed pans are a few 
of the medical products made with vinyl. 
But these crucial items that help keep 
humans healthy alse are slowly killing peo- 
ple who live in the Bay Area, due to conta- 


_ San Francisco Bay. 


the dioxin-contaminated waters of the San Francisco Bay. 


mination caused by their disposal. 

Because vinyl is made with chlorinated 
plastic, it smokes more dioxin into the air 
every time flames dispose of it. The Bay 
Area finds itself choking on dioxins every 
day thanks to Integrated Environmental 
System, a medical waste incinerator, 
located in Oakland. The Oakland inciner- 
ator threatens or harms public health, fish- 
ing and aquatic life throughout the 


Federal, local, and ‘state govern- 
ments acknowledge the problems 
that the toxic chemical creates, but 
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Yet, as stated by the Vinyl! Institute in 
August, 1998, “most often vinyl medical 
waste is incinerated,’ even though steam 
autoclaving can be used to treat vinyl med- 
ical products. 

Valeria Hunter, an Oakland mother of 
four teenagers, told the San Francisco 
Chronicle in February, 1999, that she 
does not care about who is to blame for 
the dioxin poisoning of the fish she catch- 
es in the bay. She just wants the contami- 
nation to stop. The Hunter family has 
been hooked on fishing for years. They hit 
the docks a couple of times a week. 

This is just one family out of 1000 or 
more people who fish out of the bay and 
eat more than the Health Advisory deems 
to be safe, according to studies conducted 
by Communities for a Better Environment 
and two other environmental groups. 

“There’s something very wrong when 
we have this world-class food resource in 
our backyard and it’s too polluted to eat 
from,” said Karras of Communities for a 
Better Environment to the Chronicle. 

Until the day comes when the Hunter 
family can help tear the yellow warning 
signs down, dioxin will continue to sizzle 
in the pans of this family as well as count- 
less other families who fish to survive. 


by Lynda Cobden 


still continually refuse to plug the | Orange, fireball sun sets and smoky layers 
current of dioxin. Many government | envelop the San Pablo Bay. Water ripples — 
agencies from the United States and | under a bright-eyed glimmering night. 
Canada, such as the American | The evening’s first solo star twinkles vibrantly. 
Public Health Association and the | Fishermen and fisherwomen return with the 
International Joint Commission, | day’s catch. We must bid the Bay adieu 
have agreed upon the need to elimi- | as evening captures summer sun. 


nate dioxin from the environment. 


No WAcCANCY IN BERKELEY 


Vacancy decontrol gives 
landlords new power to drive 
up rents — and new incen- 
tive to drive out tenants. 


by Jenny Ruel 


ou comb through the rental ads 
for an apartment day after day. 
The ink from the newspaper 
becomes a permanent stain on 
your fingertips as your apartment search 
is transformed into a daily pastime with 
scant results. With each flip of a page, 
your paycheck seems smaller and smaller. 
This is the apartment hunter’s hymn 
these days. Eight months after the end of 
vacancy control in Berkeley, rents have 
skyrocketed upwards with landlords dig- 
ging around for reasons to evict tenants. 
According to the Berkeley Rent 
Stabilization Board, the average cost of a 
one-bedroom apartment is about $800 a 
month. For a two-bedroom apartment, the 
average cost is $1,650 a month. Until 
1996, the city of Berkeley and a few other 
California towns with “vacancy control” 
regulations set strict limits on how much a 
landlord could jack up the rent on an 
apartment when a tenant moved out and 
new renters moved in. 
In the days of vacancy control, 


Berkeley landlords were barred from sub- 


Stantially raising the rent on any unit. But 
__ those days are over, and rents have tripled 


in the past three years in Berkeley. 
Vacancy decontrol gives a property owner 
the power to set the rent for a vacant unit 
without any reference to past rents. 

The demise of vacancy control began 
on August 4, 1995, with the signing of the 
Costa-Hawkins Rental Housing Act by 
then-Governor Pete Wilson. The Costa- 
Hawkins law did away with vacancy con- 
trol ordinances in five cities in California 
classified as having “strict” rent control: 
Berkeley, East Palo Alto, Cotati, Santa 
Monica, and West Hollywood. 

During the phase-in period, between 
January 1, 1996, and December 31, 1998, 
landlords were allowed to raise the rent on 
vacant apartments by 15 percent, or up to 
70 percent of the fair market rate as esti- 
mated by the federal government, whichev- 
er was higher. Since January 1, 1999, land- 
lords have ‘been allowed to charge the rent 
of their choice from each new tenant that 
enters the market in Berkeley. 

“T took the first apartment that I found 
without thinking much about it since I 


knew that if I didn’t irke it, the next per- 
son might,” said Kaela ._ 2, a junior at 
the University of California. Because of 


the high demand that a stucent population 


P- 


of 10,000 or more brings to a city with a 


limited number of vacant apartments, 
landlords are enjoying record-level market 
prices these days. Students — transient 
and tight-budgeted by nature — are espe- 
cially hard hit by the change in the law. 

According to Sondra Jensen, director 
of Administrative Services for the City of 
Berkeley's Housing Department, this fall 
only 700 to 800 students will secure space 
in the dorms. The rest of the more than 
2,700 sophomores, juniors and seniors 
who applied for on-campus housing will 
have to join the rat race for housing 
throughout the city. 

Even moving to a different apartment 
in the same building is out of the question, 
unless you want to put a bigger dent in 
your pocket. This reporter spoke to an 
elderly man in his late 70s in the office of 
the Rent Stabilization Board. This senior, 
who didn’t give his name, wanted to 
move to a different apartment in the same 
complex. But, after 25 years in the same 
room, he finds himself forced to stare at 
the same four walls. His landlord would 
hike up the rent if he changed apartments. 

One anonymous housing counselor on 
the B y rent board was indifferent 
about the change in the law, saying, 
“Landlords are finding that they can’t 
charge as much as they would like to.” 
‘Though he was in agreement that rents are 
really high now, he felt that they would go 


Thought of the Day 


by paris don winslow 


oming from Carl’s Jr. at 5th and 
Market Street in San Francisco. 
A black man in a wheelchair 
with both his legs cut off to his kneecaps 
was outside smoking crack when he 
accidentally dropped his crack pipe, as I 
walked by. I could not help but wonder 
if I should help this man regain his crack 
pipe. If I do so, I wondered, am I play- 
ing a part in contributing to this man’s 
drug habit? On the other hand, I thought, 
if I had both my legs cut off I just might 
be smoking crack right now myself! 
Before I could figure out what to do, 
the man balanced his wheelchair in a 
wheelie, using one hand to hold his posi- 
tion by grabbing onto a nearby pole. With 
the other hand free, he was able to reach 
down and grab his pipe. Oh well, I sighed, 
I guess that answers my question. 


down because the students and other 
renters can’t afford to pay high rents. 

However you feel about what the 
future results will be, it is clear that 
vacancy decontrol is taking a toll on the 
rental market. The next time your fingers 
flip through the rental section in a news- 
paper, dollar signs will stain every finger 
in your hand. 
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“We’re taking aim at AIMCO.” Tenants hold up bull’s-eyes declaring their 


intention to target AIMCO, the nation’s largest private landlord, for permit- 
ting poor housing conditions in hundreds of San Francisco apartments. 


San Francisco Tenants Target the 
Biggest Corporate Slumlord of All 


The most severe sanction possible 
would be HUD’s decertification of 
AIMCO as a property manager. 


by Pat Murphy 


an Francisco tenants enduring 
building service cutbacks this 
summer warned HUD that prop- 
erty management may be pocket- 
ing Section 8 subsidies for those now non- 
existent services, and formally asked 
‘HUD for a management review of the 
largest property operator in the nation. 
The most severe sanction possible would 
_ be HUD’s decertification of Apartment 
Investment and Management Corporation 
(AIMCO) as a property manager. 
Tenant leaders of four buildings man- 
aged by AIMCO signed on to the July 6, 
1999, letter detailing cutbacks and other 


complaints forwarded to HUD Western. 


Region Representative Art Agnos. By 
mid-August, Agnos had not responded to 
the letter, although local HUD press sec- 
retary Larry Bush acknowledged to San 
Francisco media its receipt, but could 
offer no date when a decision would be 
forthcoming. 

Tenant organizer Rob Eshelman had 
plans in waiting for the possibility of 
HUD’s foot-dragging. The strategy, 
reached through tenant leadership consen- 
sus, was to force the issue through 
Congressional inquiry, and make leaders 
available to meet with Agnos while declin- 
ing yet another talkfest with Agnos subor- 
dinates. Eshelman serves as staff member 
of the Housing Rights Committee of San 
Francisco, under contract as organizer to 
tenant associations of the four AIMCO 
buildings, including The Alexander 
Residence, The Antonia Manor, The 
Marlton Manor and the Maria Manor. 

Criticizing the delays in HUD’s 
response, Eshelman said it may be “typi- 
cal of a government agency to take this 
long, (but) whether or not it’s typical, we 
don’t feel it’s acceptable.” 

Outreach efforts were initiated to an 
additional four San Francisco AIMCO 
buildings across town, where dissatisfac- 
tion with maintenance deterioration had 
prompted residents to seek help from 
municipal government. A surprise onsite 
inspection by a local lawmaker had led to 
introduction of city legislation tightening 
maintenance performance. 

Tenants from a total of eight AIMCO 
buildings, representing more than 1,200 
residents, were now poised to strengthen 
their presentation and expose poor 
AIMCO service and possible malfeasance 


— and not incidentally to note HUD’s 
ineffective response to those complaints 
over a two-year period. 

Past complaints to HUD included ele- 
vator repair service not available on week- 
ends in buildings populated by senior and 
disabled residents, shattered windows 
going unrepaired for months, janitorial 
staff reductions, elimination of social ser- 
vice providers, leasing agents, and nearly 
annual turnover of building managers who 
themselves complained of little training 
and no back-up from AIMCO. 

AIMCO manages properties in 48 
states and lists as the first of its Ten 


,Principles that apartments are to be seen 


as a business “commodity.” Due to the 
legal veil cast by limited partnerships, 
even HUD had been unsuccessful in 
determining owners, except for the 
required listing of general partners and 
board members by name. 

A San Francisco AIMCO district man- 
ager had referred to Insignia, AIMCO and 
individual building limited partners as 
being “all the same” group of folks. The 
property giant last year subsumed Insignia 
Residential Group, whose principal, Bruce 
Rozet, had been labeled in a HUD press 
release out of Washington, DC, as the 
“poster boy of bad landlords.” 

In May of 1997, HUD and the U.S. 
Justice Department sued Rozet’s Insignia 
for an alleged management fee scheme 
wherein local management paid a 30% kick- 
back for management contracts. Insignia 
settled the suit with breakneck speed the fol- 
lowing September, agreeing to pay the 
entire $7 million sought, plus penalties. 

In addition to seeing government-fund- 
ed housing for the disabled and senior citi- 
zens as a for-profit commodity, AIMCO’s 
attitude toward its residents was gauged by 
the philanthropy of its president, Terry 
Consodine. Consodine sat on the board of 
directors of the Bradley Foundation, which 
made six-figure contributions to far-right 
political and religious groups — including 
one geared solely for the abolition of the 
Social Security system. 

As of press time, the ink had dried only 
on the opening chapter in San Francisco 
tenants’ attempts to awaken the sleeping 
HUD giant, and bid disembarkment to 
AIMCO. “I think that they (HUD) will 
respond affirmatively to the letter...,” 
AIMCO regional vice president Howard 
Williams mused to the press. 

Some 1,200 San Francisco AIMCO 
tenants had suggested that would be wise. 


Pat Murphy is vice president of the NAHT- 
affiliated Alexander Tenants Association. 


Tenants File Suit Against HUD 
and Nation's Largest Landlord 


“We're tired of management giving 
us the run-around, we’re tired of 
trying to get answers from HUD, 
and we’re tired of sitting back and 
seeing families living in horrible 
housing conditions.” 


by Rob Eshelman 


esidents of privately owned, fed- 
erally subsidized housing in San 
Francisco held a spirited press 
onference on September 15 to 
announce a class-action lawsuit against the 
Apartment Investment and Management 
Corporation (AIMCO) and the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). The event took place 
at the Shoreview Apartments in the 
Bayview-Hunter’s Point neighborhood. 

“We've filed this lawsuit because we’re 
tired of management giving us the run- 
around, we’re tired of trying to get answers 
from HUD, and we’re tired of sitting back 
and seeing families living in horrible hous- 
ing conditions,” said Dorothy Peterson, 
president of the Shoreview Apartments 
Resident Association. 

Residents of properties owned and run 
by AIMCO have experienced ongoing 
housing code violations, poor safety, 
harassment, and a flagrant disregard for 
their concerns. HUD, which oversees fed- 
eral housing subsidy programs, has given 
AIMCO favorable treatment despite its 
chronic violations of federal regulations. 
Residents at three properties in San 
Francisco have signed onto the suit: the 
Shoreview Apartments, the Alexander 


Residence, and the Antonia Manor. 


Bill Maye of the. Alexander Residence 
said, “We’ve got two elevators in our 
building and only one works.” The 
Alexander Residence is a 12-story build- 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


On Friends 


“Anid I’ll be there,/ You’ ve got a friend. 


than the one who stays away. 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts _ 
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1. It is one of the severest tests of friendship to tell your friend of his faults.... To 


speak painful truth through loving words — that is friendship. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER (American preacher), Life Thoughts, recorded by Edna Dean Proctor, 1858 


2. Two may talk together under the same roof for many years, yet never really meet; 


and two others at first speech are old friends. 
MARY CATHERWOOD (American writer), “Marianson,” Mackinac and Lake Stories, 1899 


3. What a delight it is to make friends with someone you have despised! 
COLETTE (French writer), “Sido and I,” Earthly Paradise: An Autobiography, tr. Herma Briffault, 1966 


4. The only way to have a friend is to be one. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher), “Friendship,” Essays: First Series, 1841 


5. Do good to thy Friend to keep him,/ to thy enemy to gain him. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (American printer and statesman), Poor Richard’s Almanack, July 1734~ 


6. Winter, spring, summer or fall/ All you have to do is call 


CAROLE KING (American songwriter), “You’ve Got a Friend,” 1971 
7. The friend who holds your hand and says the wrong thing is made of dearer stuff 


BARBARA KINGSOLVER (American writer), “Stone Soup,” High Tide in Tucson, 1996 


8. I desire so to conduct the affairs of this administration that if at the end, when I 
come to lay down the reins of power, I have lost every other friend on earth, I shall at 


least have one friend left, and that friend shall be down inside of me. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (American president), reply to the Missouri Committee of Seventy, 30 September 1864 


9. Among true and real friends, all is held in common, and were ignorance and envy 
and superstition banished from the world, all mankind would be friends. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (English poet), “Essay on Christianity,” 1817 


10. Fair-weather friends abound,/ foul-weather friends never around. 
11. Friends feel each others’ joys and sorrows as their own. 


12. Friendship, n. Mutual affection, respect, and trust. 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more than 
20,000 quotations. It is now available at bookstores in the Bay Area. 


ing with 171 units for low-income seniors 
and the disabled. AIMCO took over as 
management agent at the Alexander and 
three other Tenderloin properties last year 
after completing a corporate merger with 
Insignia Properties. Since that time, resi- 
dents have seen a dramatic cut in the num- 


ber of management staff. 


AIMCO, based in Denver, is the largest 
private landlord in the United States, own- 
ing and operating 380,000 apartments in 
49 states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. Of these units, 90,000 receive 
some form of federal subsidy to maintain 
affordability for seniors, the disabled, and 
low-income families. Only HUD controls 
more subsidized housing. Residents 
believe that because AIMCO is a Real 
Estate Investment Trust publicly traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange, services 
are being denied to them in order to deliver 
a maximum profit to shareholders. 

The Housing Rights Committee of San 
Francisco, a member of the National 
Alliance of HUD Tenants (NAHT), orga- 
nized the AIMCO Task Force. This group of 
resident organizers is working to improve 
living conditions and win permanently 
affordable housing at AIMCO properties. 

Warner Wilson, a member of the 
AIMCO Task Force, says, “We’re a con- 
cerned group of tenants who are directly 
affected by AIMCO staff and service cuts. 
We’ve tried to get HUD to fix the prob- 
lem, but they’ve done nothing.” 

The AIMCO Task Force launched its 
campaign on Valentine’s Day, February 


- 14, 1999. Press events were organized on 


Valentine’s Day in four other cities by 
NAHT affiliates fighting similar cam- 
paigns against AIMCO. 

~~ Bob Ehelman is the tenant organizer for the 
Housing Rights Committee of San Francisco. 
You can contact them at 415/398-0527. 
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ELEGY FOR THE ALBANY SANCTUARY 


by Osha Neumann 


e remains of a bird, its fragile 
ones mashed into an omelet of 
mummified skin and feathers, 
lies like a botched experiment 
on the rubble at the water’s edge of the 
Albany landfill. Broken shopping carts 
dot the trails leading to abandoned 


encampments. The coyote bush is 


chopped down and piled in neat rows like 
corpses waiting for burial in a mass grave. 

It’s over. . 

The refugees who once sheltered here 
decamp, evicted yet again. To assure that 
they will never return, the East Bay 
Regional Park District cuts down every 
bush and shrub on its half of the landfill, 
leaving a barren, windswept plateau. 
Habitat that took years to develop is 
destroyed in weeks. 

There is a particular beauty to be found 
where nature reclaims what humanity has 
abandoned, where she reasserts her oppo- 
sition to our overweening pride and grand 
designs. The landfill has this sort of beau- 
ty, and it seems only appropriate that here, 
for a time, those urban refugees we call 
homeless, who for one reason or another 
find no place in our grand designs, could 
find a sanctuary. 

They burrowed into the burgeoning 
ecosystem, slung tarps over the broken 
concrete and rusting twisted rebar, made a 
home in the remains of cast-off freeways, 
sewer systems, and demolished buildings. 
They built shacks with million-dollar 
views. They hauled their belongings, food 
and water in shopping carts. They shat in 
the bushes. Heaps of cans, bottles, dis- 
carded clothing and broken appliances, 
the spoils of dumpster diving, formed 
around their campsites. 

They brought dogs and cats who had 
puppies and kittens. Sixty or seventy per- 
sons were so well concealed in the bram- 
bles and the scrub that you could walk from 
one end of the landfill to another and barely 
notice them. They lay at night wrapped in 
thin grey blankets and dirty sleeping bags. 
Thistles and burrs from the surrounding 
fields embedded themselves in their cloth- 
ing. The inexorable wind that blows in from 
the Bay burrowed into their bones. 

Perhaps in the darkness they did 
unmentionable things to themselves. Who 
of us has not? Certainly they indulged in 
forbidden pleasures and the contraband 
anesthesia of the street. In the daylight 
they were sometimes groggy and disori- 


Khe Albany Landfill Trilogy 
Jimbow the Hobow (James Lee Bailey) was a homeless camp dweller at the Albany Landfill. He wrote 
these three poems to chronicle the camp dwellers’ struggle to resist their eviction by the City of pas 


By day the sun shines a i 
ae Cay as in no » other plac. 


‘Their ears tied to the ground. 


‘Watching the seasons come and go. 
‘But this time I want it real slow. 

et, here to go, : 
Tm sorry but not ‘crazy. 


ee following the he haze mn & inoon’s ight | 


ie all — here, = the pakent are unsure, | 


For five and one half years I’ve spent here, 
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A tattered flae waves a forlorn farewell to the community crunted hy the hoeien at the ibang landfill. 


Lydia Gans photo 


The City of Albany permitted the homeless to squat on this spit of land because it 
provided a convenient solution to the storage of what it considered worthless human 
waste. The homeless were refuse. They were wretched, breathing landfill. They had 
no place in polite society. And when Albany wanted the land back, it evicted them. 


ented. They could be distrustful of each 
other, given to bursts of anger and self- 
pity. Leather Joe set fire to two of his 
neighbors. But they also made family and 
covered each other’s back. Animal saved 
a boy from drowning. | 

As they kept to themselves and their 
problems did not spill out into the streets, 
city officials, for a time, turned a blind eye 
to their presence. The landfill was a conve- 
nient human dumping ground. Albany 
police rousted encampments along the rail- 
road tracks and encouraged those who lived 
there to try the landfill as an alternative. 

It couldn’t last. As the population 
grew, murmurs of concern rose in the cor- 
ridors of City Hall. Crimes were being 
committed. Drugs were being consumed. 
The situation could not be allowed to con- 
tinue. An ordinance prohibiting camping 
was drafted and passed. Eviction signs 
went up. Police tramped warily through 
the maze of trails, photographing and cat- 
aloging the campsites. They handed out 
warnings and then citations. 

“Operation Dignity” trucked a modular 


portable emergency shelter onto the race- 
track parking lot. Most of the landfill 
inhabitants shunned it, refusing to submit 
to a host of arbitrary rules excluding 
friends and visitors, forbidding pets, sepa- 
rating couples, and establishing curfews. 

“A concentration camp,” Jimbow the 
Hobow called it. 

For a brief moment the mass eviction 


caught the attention of the media. The — 


landfill inhabitants became celebrities. 
The snout of the world poked under their 
tent of anonymity. Cameras clicked. 
Microphones were thrust into their faces, 
and clipped to their tattered lapels. 
Improbably well-dressed TV reporters did 
stand-up in front of their shanties. 

But the media has a short attention span. 
It gets the quote, snaps the shot and moves 
on. It orders the meal, but never cleans the 
plate. It leaves behind a sense of emptiness. 
Those who were the objects of its attention 
continue their lives like a tape that no one’s 
watching. After the brief flurry of attention, 
the inhabitants of the landfill returned to 
their accustomed anonymity. 


(We’ re out...) — 


SSE 


by Jimbov v I the Hobow 


On the landfill the wind whips e a 
‘Like unto no other place 
‘The anger is flinching within the bra g a hes. 
‘Thereisbutafewofusleft = = = 
‘And the white bone is crashing down lik 
Our sneer fills thea air oe fits of en 


‘The flatlands are ‘mowed down! 
No more butterflies - —_ ~ those fo 1 


| Atbany = pushed its foot to 0 th : ane 
‘How can I walk ay without a veer shout? 


‘Time Zone engulfing the landfill ae - 
‘I wonder as the wind whips through the branches 
‘The moon knows this, for at day break 
A Blue ae as at no other place. 


And when the final chapter was writ- 
ten, only Street Spirit and an intrepid 
reporter for the Albany/Kensington 
Journal were there to chronicle, to rage, 
to mourn the passing of this refuge. The 
City of Albany permitted the homeless to 
squat on this spit of land because it pro- 
vided a convenient solution to the storage 
of what it considered worthless human 
waste. The homeless were refuse for the 
gulls to pick at. They were wretched, 
breathing landfill. They had no place in 
polite society. And when Albany wanted 
the land back, it evicted them. 

There is no point in romanticizing the 
lives they led. They were like broken 
chunks of concrete pulverized by the 
wrecking ball of circumstance. Some of 
their lives were catastrophes of lost possi- 
bility and unfulfilled potential. But they 
were lives nevertheless. If the landfill 
dwellers caused harm, it was mainly to 
themselves. For some, though not all, life 
had funneled down to one monotonous, 
repetitive craving, whose demands they 


See Elegy for Albany Sanctuary page 19 
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She had always seen Luie as being 
homeless and a loner, yet he had a 
certain strength and pride — a regal 
manner, as if he was a member of a 
royal court: a duke, a count, a lord. 


Story by Robert E. J ohnson 


With the tenacity of a rock 
gf climber, Luie negotiated 
7 the path that led to the 
beach. The descent was 
steep and treacherous through a narrow 
canyon between massive concrete boul- 
ders and chunks of masonry — debris 
from buildings, freeways, and other urban 
demolition projects. Like dried blood, the 
boulders were streaked a reddish brown 
from the oxidation of reinforcement rods 
that jutted from the slabs like so many 
broken bones of so many broken people. 

Luie used these projectiles as hand 
holds, placing his good foot firmly so as 
not to slip, balancing himself on the pros- 
thesis, carefully shifting his weight as he 
descended. The beach was only about the 
length of a car and just about half as wide. 

So isolated from the land above that a 
person only a few feet away would be 
unaware of its existence, the beach was 
carpeted with pebbles and coarse sand and 
cluttered with washed-up debris (drift- 
wood, cans, bottles, and an assortment of 
miscellaneous floating materials) which, 
like Luie, had been discarded by an 
unknowing, unthinking, uncaring society. 

At some high tide, a portion of tele- 
phone pole had become wedged between 
concrete blocks. It rested at a height and 
angle that allowed Luie to use it like a 
recliner. With his back against a boulder, 
he extended his good leg and made him- 
self as comfortable as he could under the 
circumstances. A moist wind ladened with 
ocean smells blew off the bay, and the 
soothing sound of surf reverberated in 
sweet concert. Luie, short of breath, took 
the opportunity to fill his lungs and 
refresh his spirits. He had been feeling 
poorly and felt that the peace and isola- 
tion would be good. He removed a pint of 
vodka from a jacket pocket. With utmost 
ceremony he poured a token into the soil, 
then took a long, eye-watering swig that 
warmed its way down his throat and 
esophagus. He rubbed away the moisture 
that gathered in his eyes, then wiped his 
mouth and stroked his straggly gray 
beard. Only then did he survey the vista 
that extended before him. 

Upon the shimmering expanse of bay 
and against the vast backdrop of sky, as 
on a canvas, the setting sun streaked the 
heavens in brilliant swatches of orange, 
yellow, and red. Nearly obscure but float- 
ing on a thin line of frosty fog, the beacon 
on Alcatraz flashed at regular intervals. 
Across from this rose the skyline of San 
Francisco. The buildings, a jagged line, 
appeared as a cobalt mass as the sun sank 


into the Pacific. But the crown jewel rest- - 


ed on the horizon straight ahead. 
Connecting an imposing mountain 
range on the right with San Francisco to 
the left, the Golden Gate Bridge (with its 
majestic towers and graceful arches) 
loomed in magnificent splendor. All this 


z 


Luie perceived — all from the shore of an 
industrial dump, a landfill. 

Unfortunately, neither the view nor the 
vodka were enough to pacify Luie, as his 
thoughts vacillated between health prob- 
lems that were becoming chronic and the 
development of the area which was 
becoming imminent. A regional park with 
trails and bike paths would turn this dump 
into pristine land. When that (heartbreak- 
ing) day came, there would be sweeps by 
police who would tear down the hovels 
and lean-tos. Those who had found refuge 
(colonists they called themselves) and had 
forged a bleak existence on this speck of 
reclaimed soil would be forced back onto 
unfriendly city streets. 

It had been nearly eight years since 
Luie set up a shack from pieces of wood 
and other discarded items and made a 
home for himself. Over that period it had 
grown into a cozy abode. Other homeless 
people had come, and the colony (squat-. 
ters, as they were referred to in print) had 
grown. Luie was as much a pioneer as he 
was an activist. He had fought for civil 
rights, free speech, and demonstrated 
against the Vietnam War. If there was a 
march for equal rights, Luie would be 
there. An enthusiastic and inspiring 
speaker, he was often in the forefront of 
demonstrations_and sit-ins, and frequently 
the first led away by police. As such he 
was often front page or television news 
material, yet he cringed at any association 
with celebrity. 

Respected by the homeless, street peo- 
ple, and those (radicals) on the left, he had 
often served as an organizer or member of 
the organizing committee. However, as he 
pondered the bleak reality and hopeless- 
ness of the situation, he felt old and tired. 
He was in the path of a bureaucratic 
machine that would crush the colony 
under their bulldozers, turning their hov- 
els back into the discarded materials from 


which they had risen. 
* * * 
“Luie!” 


The voice carried over the surf, bring- 
ing Luie back to the present. It was Cathy. 


“Steve is getting out of jail 


sometime this month,’ she said 
flatly. ““When he gets out every- 
thing will change. He’ll want 


me to work the streets again. I 
really don’t think I can.” 
As twilight deepened, Cathy 


told Luie all about her life with 


Steve: his possessiveness and 
abuse, their flings with drugs, 
and her time behind bars. 


Home is where the heart is. City officials demolished this camp at the Albany landfill. 


Lydia Gans photo 


The landfill was the last bastion of freedom in the area. 
While modern society reveled in the comforts of technolo- 
gy, the rules had not changed for that segment of the popu- 
lation who wandered or drifted, the homeless and desti- 
tute: that is, be invisible or be gone. 


Experiencing a delightful pang of youth- 
ful exuberance, Luie felt like a little boy 
caught in the act of doing something he 
had been warned against. A smile curled 
his crusty lips and his eyes twinkled. He 
took a quick drink. 

“Luie!” she called again. “I know 
you’re there. Your crutch is up here.” 

“I’m here, Catherine. You caught me. 
Come on down.” 

Cathy descended the treacherous path 
to the little beach. “Luie,” she said in 
exasperation, a scolding look on her face. 
“You know what we talked about. It’s too 


dangerous for you to come down here.” 
“T know, but I couldn’t help myself,” 


he responded mischievously. 

“All right,” she said, giving in to the 
hopelessness of reasoning with him. 

Now they faced the difficult task of 
getting him back up the path. At 65 and 
overweight, the situation was complicated 
by his prosthesis. An old rickety contrap- 
tion held together with wire and tape, it 
would give away unexpectedly even on 
level ground. For added security he relied 
on a crutch that was also held together 
with wire and tape. 

“Have a seat, Catherine,” he said in his 
gravely voice, directing his attention to 
the Golden Gate to avoid her gaze. “Let’s 
enjoy the view while we can.” 

Noticing his discomfort, a tenderness 
crossed Cathy’s face. Without a word, 
which was unusual, she took a seat on the 
opposite end of the log, unshouldering her 
large leather bag. Luie often joked that the 
bag was bigger than she, and no telling 
what was in it. Though not a tall person, 
Cathy possessed a full body and sturdy 
legs which were obvious in her snug 
jeans. She usually wore heels which made 
her appear taller and her legs longer, but 


on the landfill with its rocky terrain she 
used athletic shoes. 

Contrary to others who lived in the 
area, Cathy was meticulous in her dress. 
She wore a short black leather jacket over 
a sweater that accentuated her ample 
breasts. Her brown hair was streaked 
blond and hung to the middle of her back. 
She wore it in a ponytail that sat high on 
her head and jostled and flicked with her 
movements. Luie watched in fascination 
as she straightened the thick mane, read- 
justing the band. 

He regarded Cathy with great affec- 
tion, as a father would a daughter. 
Although both were street survivors, they 
had become close only during the past 


year. With Luie’s assistance Cathy moved - 


onto the landfill. He secured a new tent of 
the latest design which was set in a cluster 
of shrubs a short distance across from his 
camouflaged shack. Although the inhabi- 
tants enjoyed the luxury of space and 
maintained greater distances between their 
hovels, Luie was able to keep an eye on 
her. Cathy was the only woman living 
alone, and that could have been a prob- 
lem. But the respect Luie garnered was 
enough to discourage unwanted suitors 
and guaranteed her safety. 

Despite the difficulties Cathy suffered, 
there was a rosiness in her demeanor. 
Though wrinkles were beginning to etch 
her face and minuscule scars attested to 
past confrontations, the reminiscence of 
youthful beauty was apparent. Her brown 
eyes normally sparkled and enhanced her 
appeal, but now they were downcast, her 
face veiled in sadness. 

Luie found her discontent as troubling 
as his own. He would rather not have 
imposed but, as was his forte, felt it pru- 
dent to be open and direct. “Catherine, 
you’ve been moping around like you’ve 
lost your best friend and that’s not like 
you. Something’s bugging you and that’s 
bugging me. I don’t mean to pry, but I 
don’t know what else to do.” 

Though it seemed as if those drawn to 
Cathy seldom had her interest in mind, 
she realized that Luie cared, and she could 
not help but confide in him. 

“Steve is getting out of jail sometime 
this month,” she said flatly. There was a 
strange rapture on her face, a wistful look 
in her eyes. Whether this was good or bad 
was impossible for Luie to tell. Maybe 
she envisioned some peaceful island 
under a tropical sun with turquoise water 
lapping at the shore, he thought, or saw 
her troubles returning like vengeful mon- 


See Lord of the Landfill page 16 
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Locking Out Justice 


San Diego jury convicts activists and locks out the homeless from a vacant Navy base 


by Forrest Curo 


nce again, another San Diego 

jury has found itself guilty. We 

wish they could do better, but I 

guess we didn’t give them 
much choice. Anne Curo and I were 
charged with trespassing after we walked 
into a closed portion of the San Diego 
Naval Training Center in May, 1998, 
together with a small group of homeless 
people who’d gotten impatient with the 
City’s indifference to the large, persistent 
demonstration of homeless people then 
going on downstairs from City Hall. 

Our friends had wanted to take over a 
building, and only police forbearance had 
kept them out of serious trouble. So I had 
said: “Why don’t you go someplace 
where you have an obvious moral claim? 
Some place like the Naval Training 
Center.” Next thing I knew, I was a ring- 
leader. And I felt very, very good about it. 

We’d ducked the issue, the first time it 
came up. That was in 1994, when we had 
grown very tired of activism. Newly elect- 
ed Mayor Susan Golding and the City 
Council were relentlessly hostile to home- 
less people and adept at stirring up public 
prejudice; we saw no way of accomplish- 
ing anything between our own inadequa- 
cies and the difficulties we faced. 

Then, suddenly, here was this immense 
piece of property at the Naval Training 
Center, already equipped with barracks 
like the ones where I’d lived comfortably 
in my first year of college. No matter how 
much the local politicians objected, a fed- 
eral law (the McKinney Act, passed by 
both houses of Congress) clearly said that 
homeless housing would be the first prior- 
ity use for abandoned military. bases. And 
before the base could be turned over to the 
City of San Diego, the Navy would have 
to be satisfied that the City’s plans for it 
complied with the law. We activists 
wouldn’t have to march anymore; we 
could put up our feet and comfortably 
watch things take care of themselves. 

Wrong. Next thing we knew, the City 
Council was appointing committees to 
plan nice, reasonable, socially respectable 
things to do with the Naval Training 
Center. We were not invited to drink 
cokes and eat cookies with the commit- 
tees; it appeared that they might not be 
interested in anything we’d have to say. 
We gathered from newspaper accounts 
that these committees were unable to con- 
ceive of sheltering homeless people in the 
barracks — they sounded unable to con- 
ceive of homeless people period. 

A couple of conscientious people did 
show up to be politely ignored at those 
meetings, but we weren’t in the mood. 
Soon after, when we heard Mayor 
Golding publicly bragging that she’d got- 
ten the law changed to take away the 
homeless claim on abandoned military 
bases, we weren’t in the least surprised. 

There was nothing we could have done 
to stop it, but doing nothing left us spiritu- 
ally befouled. Our rulers had committed 
the worst kind of theft, taking needed land 
from people with no other place to live, all 
the time pretending that this act of sense- 
less greed was rational and proper. To 
reclaim the stolen property, symbolically if 
not in fact, was a chance to step clear of 
this crime and tell the truth about it. 

Unlike the people demonstrating for 
housing at San Francisco’s Presidio, we 
didn’t have groups of supporting clergy; all 
we had were a few good friends, most of 
them homeless. On the morning of our 
planned action at the base, there were 
rumors among the City Hall demonstrators 
that anyone who joined us would be carted 
off by U.S. marshals, charged with federal 


The unhoused are fenced out of the San Diego Naval Training Center. 


Our rulers had committed the worst kind of theft — taking 
needed land from people with no other place to live, all the 
time pretending that this act of senseless greed was rational 
and proper. By symbolically reclaiming the stolen property, 
we could step clear of this crime and tell the truth about it. 


crimes, and spend years in federal prison. 
People were afraid of us and backed away, 
perhaps suspecting we would sacrifice 
them to some crazy political cult. 

We showed up at the gates of the 
Naval Training Center around noon with 
maybe 15 people, and found the gates 
locked, the public part of the base unex- 
pectedly closed off. About midnight, drip- 
ping cold in the dew, we found another 


entrance and decided to try it. The only 


trouble was, there was a guardhouse there 
with several security guards and a row of 
sawhorse stop signs. 

Little Shawnie Meade went between the 
guards like a bowling ball through a skit- 
tish row of pins and the rest of us followed. 
Sitting at the picnic table just inside the 
gate, we told the guards we were “repre- 
sentatives of the homeless,” claiming the 
land for housing under the McKinney Act. 
Refusing to leave our land, six of us stayed 
until the police arrested us. 

Charged with trespassing, Anne and I 
asked to represent ourselves. Judges 
wouldn’t let us. The case kept being con- 
tinued while we searched for a lawyer we 
could afford — i.e., a free one. Shawnie 
Mead insisted on a trial and had her 
charges dismissed; the others all took var- 
ious prosecution ‘deals.’ Anne and I final- 
ly found an attorney for our own trial. 

“We don’t care if we win,” we told him, 
“but we do want the issues brought out.” 
He agreed. “Tt will be fun,” he assured us. 

When we showed up for the actual 
trial, our lawyer thought we had a 
defense: the First Amendment. But the 
judge didn’t read things that way. There 
was an exception for tenants exercising 
their First Amendment rights in a housing 
project — but it didn’t apply to First 
Amendment rights for anyone else. No 
one mentioned that the First Amendment 
always applies. It does, but courts have 
decided that symbolic speech is not 
always protected, especially if it’s incon- 
venient. Once you’re outside a “public 
forum” — a place where the public is free 
to come and go — they can tell you to 
leave and arrest you if you don’t. 

I'd expected that, but legality under 
man-made law was not our major concern 
anyway. But we were astonished when the 
prosecutor, speaking for “the people,” 
turned in a motion several pages long, 
asking that we not be allowed to mention 
the First Amendment or the McKinney 


Act. It “might confuse the jury.” We won- 
dered what the prosecutor was up to: “The 
People vs. The Constitution?” 

The judge compromised. We could say 
what we were doing at the Naval Training 
Center as long as we didn’t use the ‘M’ 
word: We must not mention the 
McKinney Act. 

The prosecution kept offering us deals, 
insisting there was no issue for a jury to 


-consider, All-of us agreed we had been — 


occupying the naval base. The prosecutor 
did not agree as to the meaning of our 


action — reclaiming stolen property — so | 


she said we were demonstrating for the 
homeless, a nice thing to do except that 
our way of doing it was illegal. 

We couldn’t take the deals for the 
same reason we couldn’t leave the naval 
property: It would be saying homeless 
people had no right to the housing on the 
base, when, in fact, the promises made by 
Congress in the McKinney Act entitled 
them to first priority for the base housing. 

So we had a short trial; we were the only 


witnesses. The court refused to recognize 


our legal issues. We had a chance to explain 
ourselves, something that might have been 
impossible if we had represented ourselves. 
But in the end, it came down to the prose- 
cutor telling the jury they had to follow the 
law: “We’ve shown all the required ele- 
ments; you have to find them guilty.” 

Our attorney spoke of juries as “the con- 
science of the courts.” He said that we’d 
done nothing wrong, and that each juror 
should use independent judgment in decid- 
ing this case. He did not say they could let 
the law go hang, or that justice should 
come first; such instructions would have 
been ruled improper and the judge would 
have told the jury to disregard them. 

Out in the hall, our attorney told us, 
“You’ve already won this case, whatever 
happens. They didn’t get you to back 
down.” It was a nice way to look at things. 

I felt bad about what we’d done to the 
jury. First they swear to uphold the law, 
then we present them’ with this-decision 
between the law and justice. If. you say, 
“Oh no, if there’s a conflict I will have to 
choose justice!,” you don’t get on the 
jury. But I was ashamed to see them 
accept injustice so easily. 

When the judge sentenced us, Anne 
told our attorney that we wouldn’t pay a 
fine. We would go to jail or do communi- 
ty service. The judge gave us court proba- 


‘| Single file. No one looks 


Trial By Jury 
by Anne Curo — 


All suspense is gone 
As they walk through the door | 


At the monsters 
In the defendants’ dock. 


Twelve men and women — 
A nice racial and ethnic mix 

Of Americans, young and old — 

Sit down solemnly, the weight 

Of decision heavy in their single face. 


After 20 minutes of deliberation 
It was easy. “Ten minutes 

To find the tree; ten minutes 

To tie the rope,” the lawyer 
Jokes. “Isn’t it fun?’’ 


Morality is not needed here, 
Only the law, the stipulated facts 
Agreed on by both sides. All 

Our attorney could tell them was 
To consider independently. 


But please disregard 

The First Amendment. After all 
Property is important to protect 
Against those who would claim 
Land for the poor. 


We know why we are here, 

And they sit, just as bewildered 

In their certainty, waiting 

To go home to their TV, that 

Tells them they’re good consumers. 


Yes, they have consumed justice, 
Picnicked on the bones 
Of symbolic speech, made outcasts of 
Our ideals, and condemned themselves 
To death of the spirit. 

Only for a moment do we die = 
In solidarity with the victims 

Of a system that makes criminals 

Of us all. Pity the perpetrators 

Of the crime of justice. 


No, Mr. Attorney, it wasn’t fun. 


tion and a suspended fine. For three years, 
we had better not go trespassing. The 
prosecutor asked that we not be allowed 
on the Naval Training Center; the judge 
refused. He didn’t want to deprive us of | 
the many interesting events, open to the 
public, taking place there these days. 

Homeless activist Lance Holgate’s 
civil suit to reclaim the Naval Training 
Center for homeless housing continues, 
under appeal after being dismissed by 
Judge Whelan, a federal judge recently 
appointed from our local Superior Court. 

In denying Holgate’s suit, Judge 
Whelan had cited a precedent that doesn’t 
fit. In that previous case, the federal gov- 
ernment had accepted property under an 
agreement with the city in question, and 
that was the reason for deciding the 
McKinney Act hadn’t applied. But the 
U.S. Government owns the Naval 
Training Center property unconditionally. 

Judge Whelan has also decided that 
Holgate has to pay for his legal appeal. 
Holgate’s pauper status was rescinded 
because his suit was categorized as “frivo- 
lous.” Under the U.S. court system, an 
honest and conscientious attempt to use 
the courts to uphold the rights of homeless 
citizens is swept aside as frivolous. 

The law is a-very strange thing. We 
confuse it with justice, which it isn’t. We 
think of courts as deciding truth, which 
they don’t. The powerful use the law 
where it helps them, disregard it when it’s 
inconvenient. In theory, the law protects 
the poor; in practice, it can’t protect any- 
one without a lawyer. But if it isn’t truth, 
if it has nothing to do with justice, it 
makes a very poor substitute. 
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The Simi Valley Jury Shows Up in Santa Cruz 


Homeless activist Steve 
Argue is found guilty of 
defending a mother and 
child from police brutality. 


by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


hey were all white, all middle- 

class, and had been detained 

long enough. When they ren- 

dered their verdict of guilty on 
all charges after deliberating only one 
hour and 15 minutes, a pall fell over the 
small group of supporters in Judge Robert 
Atack’s courtroom in Santa Cruz. 

After the trial, one of the jurors who 
voted to convict activist Steve Argue tried 
to put a philosophical spin on the possible 
years in jail he now faces, saying that 
Nelson Mandela did years in jail and 
Martin Luther King was also arrested. Her 
parallel seems absurd. Did she consider 
how the world has vilified those juries 
who convicted Mandela and King? 

Superior Court 5 in Santa Cruz was a 
cold and uninviting place under the gavel 
of former District Attorney Robert Atack. 
The white-haired, iron-handed judge was 
probably the worst of all the Santa Cruz 
judges — almost all of them former D.A.s 
whose background and temperament 
effectively stack the deck for conviction. 

_ In the case of homeless activist Steve 
Argue, Judge Atack repeatedly evicted the 
defendant’s supporters for conduct as 
innocuous as smiling broadly (the criminal 
smiler was held in custody for three hours 
in the jail cell below before being released 
in an earlier part of the case). Atack 
refused to allow audio or video recordings 
of any aspéct of the jury trial. 

Squarely in the crosshairs of police, 
| prosecutors, and Judge Atack. was: Steve 
_ Argue, 30, a homeless activist and Street 
Spirit vendor. The long-haired Argue, 
- whose $20,000 bail had been raised by 

supporters, was on trial for assault and 

battery on a police officer at a May 22nd 
protest against the bombing in 
Yugoslavia. Argue, everyone agreed, had 
punched Santa Cruz Police Officer David 

Lafaver in spontaneous defense of a 

woman protester Argue had never met. 

Argue felt, and four videotapes document- 

ed, that Lafaver’s sadistic and exotic 

“pain compliance” technique endangered 

a mother precariously holding a child. 

Officer Lafaver had demanded that the 
mother move from in front of a parked 
police van containing arrested UCSC stu- 
dent Kuo-ling Liau, who, protesters 
believed, had been arrested arbitrarily and 
without explanation. Lafaver’s target, 

Julienne, was one of a line of protesters 

who blocked the van demanding to know 

why Kuo-ling had been seized out of the 


POLITICAL ADS 


by Julia Vinograd 


I’m getting so sick of identical political ads 


by guys resembling the sort of statue 


their families would put on their tombstone 


while contesting the will. 

I just can’t hear any of them anymore. 
I’m waiting for an ad that says 

“Tf elected I’ll take away your jobs and 


your rights and the little yellow rubber duckie 


that goes in the bathtub with you 
cause I’m just plain mean 

and besides, I don’t like you. 

And I’m saying this to your face 
cause it’s fun to watch how shocked 
and bewildered you are. 

You’re also not very bright 

so you’ll probably convince yourself 


I don’t really mean it and go vote for me. 


Go ahead. Vote for me.”’ 
I’d be tempted. 


It’s gotten so bad it almost would be a relief. 


Santa Cruz Police Office David LaFaver, left, brutalized a woman and her child 
before homeless activist Steve Argue intervened. 


crowd. Lafaver seemed to gravitate almost 
immediately to Julienne, ignoring males 
and protesters without children, in what 
protesters perceived as a bullying move. 

Lafaver and Sgt. Colleen McMahon 
claimed at the trial that as Lafaver ordered 
Julienne to return to the sidewalk, she 
slapped his hand and struck him in the 
chest — a blow not visible on any of the 
four videotapes of the event. The muscu- 
lar, 195-pound cop then announced he 
was arresting the petite 5’3” woman for 
“battery” and began to twist her wrist as 
her crying child clung to her neck. 

Sgt. McMahon and Officer Tripp, 
standing next to Lafaver at the time, made 
no mention of the supposed “assault on a 
peace officer” in their police reports of 


« Lafaver’s arrest of Julienne.' The videotape 
‘shows the officer bending Julienne’s wrist 


back in an extremely painful way in a form 
not usual for such holds, causing her to 
writhe and scream. As Lafaver pulled the 
mother and child in front of Steve Argue, 
he told Lafaver to stop hurting her several 
times. When Lafaver ignored him, Argue 
punched Lafaver in the nose causing him 
to lose his, grip.on the woman. Julienne and 
her child escaped. 

Argue was one of five protesters arrest- 
ed during a string of errors, misjudg- 
ments, and allegations of excessive police 
force. His charges were the most serious 
of the Santa Cruz 5, but his trial was only 
the first. Photos and audio tape recordings 
recorded the event, so activists hoped a 
jury would not be fooled by police offi- 
cers on the stand committing perjury — a 
common practice in the Santa Cruz 
County court system. — 

But in the end, the jury — tired, with- 
drawn, and eager to leave — voted 
12-0 for conviction on the first ballot. 
The jurors were given sanitized and 
at times muted videotapes in court 
and did not bother to review any of 
them, not even once. Jurors did not 
discuss the definition of “excessive 
force.” They did not consider the 
totality of events, but responded 
instinctively in defense of the police, 
narrowing their focus to the seconds- 
wide window of choice that Argue 
had as he saw Julienne surrounded 
by police and screaming. 

True, Judge Atack had censored 
“evidence that Officer Lafaver had 
tackled Steve Argue, pepper- 
sprayed him in the eyes at danger- 
ously close range, and then, accord- 
ing to Argue, wedged open his 
mouth and pepper-sprayed him 
directly down the throat, and beaten 
him while in a fetal position, all in 
front of witnesses and taped by a 
channel 46 TV crewman. 


Ray Acosta photo 


Fellow protester Nassim Zerriffi 
begged for the police to douse Argue’s 
eyes after the pepper-spraying. Zerriffi 
said, “He was having difficulty breathing, 
and I know there are people who have 
died from pepper spray, so I was very, 
very concerned.” Zerriffi looked out of 
the police patrol wagon, knowing nothing 
of the punch to Lafaver’s nose, and 
begged the nearest officer to help Argue. 

Unwittingly, Nassim had asked Officer 
David Lafaver for help. “Wahh, wahh, 
wahh. He’ll be fine,” was-Lafaver’s 
response. Argue was not given any treat- 


ment for the pepper spray for an hour. 


Some called the second pepper-spraying 
down the throat “‘attempted murder.” 
District Attorney Toni Allen and Judge 


- Atack made sure the:jury never heard ‘of 


those events or saw that videotape. 

Lafaver’s past history of police mis- 
conduct and hostility to the homeless was 
suppressed by Judge Atack who gave no 
reason for his decision. Atack-denied 
Argue’s request for a continuance, as 
many witnesses were UCSC students not 
back until late September. Atack forced 
the trial to begin on September 14. 

Judge Atack allowed prejudicial prose- 
cution material into the trial, such as an 
unsupported allegation by Officer Eric 
Seilly in a strange report filed three months 
after the protest. Seilly, ineffectual in cov- 
ering hate crimes against the homeless in 
Santa Cruz (over 25 assaults since the first 
of the year), had been publicly accused of 
harassing clients of the Homeless Services 
Center. In a new report three months after 
the protest, Seilly suddenly remembered 
seeing Julienne strike Lafaver in the chest 
and claimed he saw homeless activist and 
Street Spirit writer Robert Norse direct 
Julienne to the front: of the van as a 
“human shield.” Coincidentally, Norse was 
Seilly’s principal critic at City Council. 

Given free rein by Judge Atack, D.A. 
Toni Allen dragged in past instances of 
police harassment of Steve Argue, turning 
these incidents on their head to stigmatize 
him as “an unreasonable man who likes to 
get into trouble with the cops.” 

Defense Attorney Rice, for his part, 
intent on avoiding any discussion of the 
larger political dimensions of the case, 
ignored the prior harassment of Argue for 
selling a street newspaper [see Street 
Spirit, October and December, 1998], the 
towing of Argue’s vehicles, numerous 
unjustified police stops, and a fabricated 
July 22nd arrest for “resisting arrest” with 
no underlying charge. The newspaper 
arrest is now the subject of a civil lawsuit. 

D.A. Allen used Argue’s explanation 
that the police were harassing him as evi- 
dence that he was paranoid and had a chip 
on his shoulder. Rice made no effort to 


counter this prejudicial fabrication. The 
jury did not hear how Officer Lafaver had 
stalked Argue since May 22nd; and how 
Argue couldn’t cross the street without 
getting a jaywalking ticket. 

In the end, the jury evidently didn’t 
care if the first police action that sparked 
the surrounding of the van was a false 
arrest. They saw a mother with her child 
standing in front of a police van and 
blamed her. “Actions have conse- 
quences,” intoned one juror piously after- 
ward. They expected Julienne to get cart- 
ed away. If she was brutalized in the 
process, well, those are the breaks. 

William Ma, also at the protest, wit- 
nessed Lafaver’s twisting of Julienne’s 
hand. “I’m a martial arts expert,” he said. 
“You don’t bend a hand back like that. 
There is a high chance of snapping the 
radius and ulna, two small bones in the 
wrist. The way he was holding her was 
very, very wrong.” 

In another blow to his defense, Argue’s 
attorney Ben Rice refused to call Ma and 
other witnesses Argue wanted. In his clos- 
ing statement, instead of defending Argue’s 
character and the justness of his actions, 
Rice referred to the principled activist as a 
“nut,” a fringe element, someone you 
would normally cross the street to avoid, 
but still someone deserving of protection. 

Argue was particularly upset that Rice 
painted a picture of a “system big enough 
to include extremists and zealots” (mean- 
ing Argue himself) without consulting his 
client, who was facing a possible four 
years in prison. Rice, who admitted he 
had tried next to no political cases before, 
also made no defense for the second 
charge against Argue, “resisting arrest,” 
of which Argue was also found guilty 
(possibly an additional one year in jail). 


2°. The yury never took ‘the time to consid- 


er whether what Lafaver did in the ‘sec- 
onds before Steve punched him was law- 
ful. Yes, Julienne was blocking the van. 
Did she anticipate that a 195-pound police 
officer would be willing to nearly break 
her wrist while arresting her? Certainly 
she did not. Did she think he would invent 
a charge against her just to justify a heav- 
ier charge? Who would expect that of a 
police officer? Right under the jurors’ 
noses ‘was enough evidence to finally hold 
a bad cop accountable. But they didn’t 
take the time to consider it. 

They heard the judge say they must fol- 
low his instructions. Like obedient students 
in'some demented math class, the jury 
added up the columns as the judge gave it 
to them and came up with the answers the 
judge was seeking. In so doing, they 
ignored their responsibility to provide jus- 
tice to Argue and to the community. The 
legal thicket was dense, the judge intimidat- 
ing, the prosecution prejudicial, and the 
defense inept and apologetic — but all that 
is standard. What was depressing was that 
the jury had bought the police story before 
they entered the jury room. 

One juror did acknowledge that expert 
testimony that the woman was being hurt 
might have swayed her. Another said that 
Argue’s choice to run after punching 
Lafaver sealed his fate. (The prosecution 
called his flight “cowardly.” Argue sup- 
porters called it “common sense.”) 

Another juror concluded, “Officer 
Lafaver was performing his duty. She was 
committing a crime. He was arresting her. 
She didn’t cooperate, and he had to hurt 
her.” The less violent alternatives that the 
police ignored, the mother’s pain, the dan- 
ger to the child — all were ignored by a 
middle-class jury, frozen with shock at the 
sight of a protester punching a cop. 

Ironically, jurors who spoke afterwards 
seemed troubled and claimed they were 


against “Rodney King”’-type police vio- 


See Guilty in Santa Cruz page 14 
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The ‘90s were the triumph of 
the upper-class — an ostenta- 
tious celebration of wealth, the 
political ascendancy of the 
richest of our citizens, and the 
glorification of capitalism. 


by Dr. Art Salzberg 


n only two years the fate of homeless 
[rm in San Diego has gone from the 

heights of Mt. Olympus to the pitfall of 
persecution. The poor have become the 
hunted prey of the S.D. Police Department 
in our glorious commonwealth. The 
heights were reached when we were col- 
lectively storming City Hall, day and 
night, 300 strong, exercising our inalien- 
able right to petition our government for 
the redress of grievances long overdue. 
We protested to right the wrong that has 
been inflicted, without mercy, upon home- 
less, men, women and children. 

San Diego expends basically nothing 
for decent, permanent housing for home- 
less San Diegans (as opposed to shelters, 
which formerly were reserved for dogs). 


Chains of Debt 


from page two 


ered as in the case of Haiti, where 
“Miami rice” was dumped on the market 
forcing the price of local rice to plum- 
met. Farmers were driven from their land 
to take their place in the sweatshops of 
the free enterprise zones. 

South African Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu expressed a common frustration with 
SAPs when he told a meeting of the All- 
Africa Conference of Churches in the fall 
of 1997 that “these structural adjustment 
programs are immoral, for they care noth- 
ing of the suffering of the people.” 

In 1996, the IMF and World Bank 
finally had to admit that the debts owed 
by the poorest countries may never be 
repaid. They thought they could restruc- 
ture the debt to a sustainable level. The 
major instrument of debt relief devised 
by the creditors is the Heavily Indebted 
Poor Country Initiative. 

As Jeffrey Sachs wrote in a New York 
Times op-ed piece on June 11, 1999, 
“The World Bank and the IMF take great 
pride in claiming that their loans never 
go bad; so instead of recognizing reality, 
they lend the poorest countries new 
money to repay the old debts, claiming 
that the loans are still sound... In 1996, 
...the IMF and the World Bank 
announced a relief program with great 
fanfare, but without including any true 
dialogue with the affected countries. 
Three years later, these plans have failed. 
Just two countries (Bolivia and Uganda) 
were given about $200 million, while 40 
others continue to wait in line. In this 
samé period, the stock market wealth of 
the fich countries has grown by more 
than $5 trillion, more than 50 times the 
debt owed by the 42 poor countries.” 

The definition of “sustainability” is 
| still too harsh and leaves poor countries 
divegting scarce resources to debt pay- 
ment. “Sustainability” is devised by the 
size of the debt repayment compared 
with exports or government revenues, 
which is 20-25 percent of export earn- 
ings. Basically, the Heavily Indebted 
Poor Country Initiative discounts debts 
that are not being paid anyway, essential- 
ly maximizing levels of debt repayment. 
Rich countries, the IMF, and World Bank 
continue to exert control over debtor 
countries — as much or greater controls 
then their previous despotic rulers had. 

Under IMF economic reform pro- 
grams, for example, a crude and increas- 
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Homeless, Separate and Unequal in San Diego 


Nearly a billion dollars will be sunk 
into a new municipal money-pit, the San 
Diego Padres baseball stadium, which 
will be of little help to those without sea- 
son tickets — or housing. Mayor Susan 
Golding was accused by the grand jury of 
influence peddling in her attempt to give 
city funds to a hotel-motel associastion to 
buy their support for the Padres stadium. 

A messiah complex has afflicted the 
commonwealth: the expectation that there 
will be rendered from on high legal judg- 
ments which will liberate our brethren 
from the oppression of involuntary 
hunger, illness, and homelessness. Yes, 
law after law can be cited before the hon- 
orable, well-fed judges, but it will never 
happen that the federal judiciary will rule 
for our long-overdue day of justice in 
Clinton’s America. Attorney General 
Janet Reno, in the tradition of Hoover’s 
FBI, has yet to uphold the law or use her 
good office for homeless Americans. 

David Halberstam’s monumental book, 
The Children, gives the reader a chance to 
reflect when it proclaims: “On the first day 
of the sit-ins, in Nashville, Tennessee, eight 
young black college students found them- 


ing cumulative burden arises when cash- 
strapped countries are each instructed by 
the IMF to promote certain commodity 
exports at the same time. The entirely 
predictable result is that the world price 
of these commodities collapses and the 
environment is decimated. Permanent 
damage is done to the world’s resources 
with little benefit for poor countries. 

The devastation of Hurricane Mitch in 
Guatemala and Honduras was magnified 
by having export crops grown on the 
arable flat lands, forcing people to live on 
steep hillsides. Families were left in the 
direct path of the raging floods. Creditors 
are able to go in and harvest timber, “buy” 
utilities, and build huge dams (that in the 
case of Kenya, for example, will eventual- 
ly fill up and be usable by some time in 
the next millennium). 

Third World debt has almost doubled 
since 1990. The original debt has been 
repaid many times over while interest 
payments continue to mount, especially 
after the crises of Southeast Asia, Russia 
and Brazil. The Heavily Indebted Poor 
Country initiative is in no way capable of 
reducing, much less canceling debt. 

These schemes serve to wed these coun- 
tries to a situation of increased impoverish- 
ment and environmental destruction. As 
Anne Pettifour, from the Jubilee 2000 
Campaign, argues: “The deck is stacked in 
favor of the creditor nations... creditors 
play the role of plaintiff, judge, and jury in 
the court of international debt.” 

Labor, non-governmental organiza- 
tions, and the poor are not heard when 
countries assume debts. When a country 
imposes loans on a population through 
non-consent and the force of arms, it is 
considered in the courts of international 
law to be “odious debt” and is not the 
responsibility of the people. 

In Nigeria, Jubilee 2000 campaigners 
are calling for the creditors to seize the 
military dictators’ Swiss bank accounts, 
not to increase taxes to pay off their debts. 
The government and the international 
financial institutions should, in bankers’ 
jargon, “take the hit” and write them off. 
It is way past time to stop making the vic- 
tims pay for their own oppression. 

(The figures in this article are primarily | 
from the World Bank, the World Development 
Report, and Jubilee 2000, an international 
movement to cancel the crushing internation- 
al debt of impoverished countries.) 

Ruby Stein is a member of Economic 


Justice Now and the East Bay Coalition for 
Jubilee 2000/USA. 


selves propelled into leadership of the civil 
rights movement, as the movement and 
America entered a period of dramatic 
change. The courage and vision of these 
young people changed history...” 

This epic, revolutionary change took 
place in 1960. A few years earlier, the 
Supreme Court had ruled against segrega- 
tion in Brown v Board of Education, but it 
took a committed social-change move- 
ment to overcome the segregation laws. 

The 1990s were the triumph of upper- 
class San Diegans — an ostentatious cele- 
bration of wealth, the political ascendancy 
of the richest third of our citizens, and the 
glorification of capitalism, free markets 
and finance. But while money, avarice, 
greed, and luxury became our worshipped 
popular culture, hardly anyone asked why 
such wealth had concentrated only at the 
top, and whether this was a result of 
Mayor Golding’s policies. The issue was 
ignored, despite the armies of homeless 
San Diegans on grates and under bridges. 

A former freedom-rider congressman, 
Bob Filner, has failed the forty percent of 
our homeless populace who are military 
veterans, vets who once carried our flag in 
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‘Nam and the Gulf War. He remained 
silent during the five years of open hear- 
ings about converting the San Diego 
Naval Training Center to house, clothe 
and give badly needed medical care to 
homeless veterans. Never once did he 
appear before this Task Force or appeal to 
President Clinton to right a wrong by the 
stroke of his presidential pen. Why? 

Where are the ten San Diego residents 
who will lay on the trolley tracks in a non- 
violent movement to liberate homeless 
San Diegans from homelessness, as did 
the eight college students whose sit-ins 
changed history a short time ago? 

Americans will celebrate our indepen- 
dence on July 4th, but we have become 
revoltingly indifferent to homeless, men, 
women and children. As we enter the year — 
2000, it is time for the citizens to cast off 
the generalized slackness in the civic spir- 
it, and become concerned about the inhu- 
manity of involuntary homelessness and 
other signs of mounting poverty. Amid a 
rising imperative for a new and more just 
economic outlook, it is time to envision a 
very different chapter in the annals of 
wealth and power in San Diego. 


Hate Crimes Hit the Poor 


from page four 


son to. Complaints against the police 
range from simply not listening to the use 
of excessive force. 

When Larry Cessna was beaten, he 
was not satisfied with the way that his 
report was handled and he complained to 
the police about it. Imagine his surprise 
when the “forward motion” on his case 
was that he received a ticket in the mail 
for the time he was beaten, charging him 
with drunk and disorderly behavior. 

The police most intimately charged 
with protecting the powerless are often 
those about whom the most complaints 
are made. For example, Sergeant Steve 
Clark, the department’s liaison with the 
City’s Commission for the Prevention of 
Violence Against Women, is also known 
on the street as the man who confiscated 
blankets from the homeless, three years 
ago during the time of the famous City 
Hall Sleep-in. When asked why he took 
the blankets instead of merely taking pho- 
tographs for evidence, he smirked and 
answered, “Because I can.” Clark is also 
the star of several stories of intimidation 
against young people and the homeless. 

Another officer is said to have threat- 
ened a man with a trespassing ticket when 
he was approaching the Community 
House in order to apply for services there! 

The police ask the homeless to tell 
them where they are camping, promising 
to patrol there more frequently for their 


Guilty in Santa Cruz 


from page 13 


lence. Instead they bought the prosecu- 


tion’s cover story for the police, literally . 


turning the victim and her defender into 
criminals. Ironically, it was a replay of the 
“Rodney King” pattern, for that jury in 
Simi Valley which saw the videotape of 
four officers repeatedly beating King as 
he lay writhing on the ground, also saw no 
excessive force being used. 

“Tf the mother was being brutalized by 
Lafaver, then that was a matter that should 
be settled in court,” one juror explained. 
Where did she think she had been for the 
last 10 days? Did she understand that for 
Officer Lafaver to be criminally charged, 
only the District Attorney could make 
such a charge: the same D.A. who uses 
police testimony to convict defendants? 
Did she know that no officer in Santa 


protection, but campers know that more 
patrols mean more tickets and more 
arrests. An arrest doesn’t even lead to a 
safe night in jail. In Santa Cruz, people 
arrested for illegal sleeping are “released” 
at three in the morning. Tickets are being 
given for “the intent to camp” — which 
amounts to the possession of a bedroll. 

Early in the year, three people were 
sleeping, with permission, in a shed on a 
property at the edge of town, in an indus- 
trial area near the river. During the night, 
a group of five or six people all dressed in 
black burst into the shed yelling “Police! 
Get up!” Of course, they were not police. 
They were “trollbusters,” and they beat 
the three with chains and pipes. 

In the spring, police representatives 
told a meeting of the homeless that they 
knew who the assailants were and would 
soon have them in custody. In June, a man 
named Aaron Bertch was arrested along 
with one juvenile...As of this writing his 
trial has not been scheduled. And he’s 
charged with assault, not with a hate 
crime, because, as we all know, beating . 
up on the homeless with pipes and chains 
is not a hate crime. 

Meanwhile, attacks continue, and there 
is no coordinated effort to make the 
streets safe. And there will not be until 
crimes against the poor are recognized 
and acknowledged for what they are, and 
those who are charged with defending the 
public safety are not also charged with 
harassing the homeless. 


Cruz in the past 15 years has had to face 
charges of brutality or perjury? 

Did she realize that Lafaver and all the 
other bumbling and lying police officers 
now know that even when their lies and 
brutality are caught on videotape that 
NOTHING WILL HAPPEN TO THEM?! 

The trials of the Santa Cruz 5 continue. 
Upcoming trials are scheduled for James 
Cosner, Vincent Lombardo, Nassim 
Zerriffi, and Kuo-ling Liau. Steve Argue 
will be sentenced by Judge Atack on 
November 3: in Dept.-5 of the Santa Cruz 
County Courthouse. An independent inves- 
tigation of complaints against the police 
department in the May 22nd incident has 
been authorized by the City, but the City 
Attorney has ruled that all details of the 
case are to be kept confidential, even after 
the investigator finishes her report. 

To reach the legal defense committee 
for the Santa Cruz 5 call (831) 425-4467. 
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CAMP KPFA 


from page six 


But, in stark contrast, the treatment of 
homeless people has few reminiscing 
about the activism, peace, and love of the 
‘60s. Even Berkeley and San Francisco, 
once considered beacons of tolerance, are 
criminalizing homelessness. Police are 
commonly used to forcibly remove and 
even arrest the homeless who congregate 
in certain sections of town. Officials in 
both cities are passing repressive laws 
restricting the movement and behavior of 
citizens without homes. 

“Homeless people don’t traditionally 
vote,” said Choyce. “They are often anti- 
social and disorganized. When they get 
something started it is usually short- 
lived.” Choyce believes that politicians 
are well aware of this and homeless peo- 
ple have become easy scapegoats for 
tough-on-crime talk to get people elected. 

In the absence of a functioning station 
manager, KPFA Business Manager 
Meigan Devlin, on her own initiative, 
opened negotiations with Camp KPFA. 
The camp was moved to the back parking 
lot and campers agreed to vacate the lot 
during working hours. The keys to a gated 
alleyway behind the station were given to 
the campers so that they had a place to 
store their stuff. The station’s restrooms 
also were made available. In return, the 
leadership of the camp promised to keep 
track of how many people were camped 
there and report to Devlin. They also 
agreed to keep noise to a minimum and 
refrain from playing loud music at night. 

Those developments did not lessen 
complaints from the community. 
Neighbors complained to Devlin that the 


camp was too loud. Some staff complained - 


that the camp interfered with parking and 
War AREY uaa) fee ag eee Pe 


manager's office kept calling. 

In response, Weyland Southon, pro- 
ducer and host of 7-Generations, said, 
“Right now the station should not be ask- 
ing why is there homeless people at their 
door step? They should be asking a is 
there homelessness?” 

“They showed the world that we are the 
voice of the voiceless,” he said. 
“Everybody recognized the need for a con- 
stant presence in front of the station. Who 
else was willing to spend night after night 
on the sidewalk? They played a significant 
role in getting the doors back open.” 

Despite the pressure, the 10-12 individ- 
uals who remained at the station 
expressed their determination to keep 
Camp KPFA going. For a brief time, it 
looked like it might actually last when the 
Berkeley police were told that campers 
had permission to be on the property. 

“One night the neighbors called the 
cops three times,” recalled John. “After 
the third time, the police told us that they 


had contacted. the station and were told 


that we had permission to be here. He told 
us all to have a good evening and left.” 
The police did not bother them for the rest 
of the camp’s existence. 

A question raised by Sally Hindman, 
executive director of the Chaplaincy for 
the Homeless, Rev. Choyce, and others, is 
whether KPFA was doing enough about 
homelessness in allowing a few individu- 
als to sleep in their parking lot. 

“It’s a hypocrisy for the station to use 
the homeless to satisfy their own agenda 
and not reflect that in their programming,” 
said Rev. Choyce. 

Southon agrees with those who are 
saying that there needs to be program- 
ming which specifically addresses poverty 
and homelessness but adds, “Pulling teeth 
is easier than getting something new on 
the air here. With the current leadership 
there will be no show on the homeless.” 

“We want to be a model in this town 
for homeless around the world to stick up 


for themselves,” said Nona. 
But for a short time during the struggle 


The Neighborhood’s Safe Harbor 


by Robert Stevens 


s the morning’s harbor fog lifts 

and drifts away, the neighbor- 

hood begins. to. stir, and peo- 

ple, including we residents of 
the Beacon House Association of San 
Pedro, prepare for another day of work, 
school, or community service. 

Beacon House is a six-month residential 
program for homeless men who are seeking 
recovery from substance abuse. This San 
Pedro nonprofit organization has been in 
operation for over 25 years, and has helped 
‘over 3000 men to lead sober, productive 
lives within the principles of patience, toler- 
ance, and helpfulness to others. 

By 6:15 each morning, most bat us 
gather behind the Beacon House to sip 
coffee, chat, and smoke cigarettes; here 
-we plan the day’s events, quell rumors, 
and routinely greet our neighbors from 
Harbor View House as they trickle into 
our camp from across the street. 

In 1926,.the Harbor View House was 
built as the Army-Navy YMCA at the cor- 
ner of Ninth and Beacon Streets, but later 
evolved to become a welcome hostel for 
the emotionally or mentally disabled after 
a new, more modern YMCA was built in 
San Pedro in 1966. Several of our Harbor 
View neighbors are indigent, some are 
substance abusers, some require medica- 
tion, but all are harmiess, intelligent souls 
who daily stop by to visit us at the Beacon 
House, knowing we will not spitefully 
turn them away. 

“American! You give me please, one 
cigarette!” cries Angel, the ancient, fiery- 


eyed Cuban man from the Harbor View. 


Pleadingly, he holds out his hand, scan- 
ning our faces to see whom in our early 
morning huddle will give him a smoke. 


Angel’s right index finger is cruelly bent 
backward like a cup hook, and he doesn’t 
speak much English. 

‘No fumo,” says one non-smoker. “No 
tengo,” says another, wishing to avoid 
breaking our house rule by encouraging 
panhandlers. It’s a pathetic scene until a fel- 
low chronic smoker mercifully donates a 
frajo to the nicotine-starved Angel, who 
lights up and dreamily drifts off down Tenth 
Street, perhaps on his way to the nearby 
market where he can purchase a large can of 
malt liquor for as little as 99 cents. 


ders — bonding. Joey is a friendly, intelli- 
gent fellow to be around, but sometimes 
his hunger for attention can drive him to 
be a nuisance, especially at our 12-step 
meetings or other solemn gatherings. Like 
a millennium Quasimodo his moods can 
sometimes range from romping gaiety to 
pitiful wailing, but we can’t turn him out; 
sometimes he just needs a gentle, trusted 
friend to confide in, or a few buddies to 
joke around with. 

There are several other men and 
women like Joey and Angel who stop by 


For many of us who washed up onto the shore of Beacon House, 
there was always someone who understood our plight, who 
said, “It’s okay, man; I’ve been there, done that.” 

Now it is our turn. We’re in the business of giving back. 


Local folklore says that the commu- 
nists under Fidel Castro’s regime tortured 
Angel as an anti-revolutionary, thus his 
crooked finger. Whether the story is true 
or not is of no importance, because 
whether Angel is a hero or a bum, he 
deserves the same respect and tolerance 
we would grant to any neighbor. Of 
course, maintaining this seemingly saintly 
attitude ain’t always easy, and we get 
plenty of practice. 

“Jack! Jack! Jack!” hollers Joey, his 
shrill cry continuing unabated until he gets 
a response. Sometimes this goes on for sev- 
eral minutes and becomes annoying. A 
Harbor View working man, Joey craves 
attention as much as Angel craves nicotine. 

“What's going on, Joey!” Jack hollers 
back, and Joey marches over to our group. 

“What’s up?” Joey asks rhetorically, 
then he makes his rounds, hovering 
around the group like a politician at elec- 
tion time, shaking hands, ciasping shoul- 


the Beacon House each day. Many of 
them wander the San Pedro streets, and 
will pull into our humble port for a bite to 
eat, a Cigarette, or just a place to vent their 
sometimes rambling, skull-bound sylla- 
bles. Some of our visiting neighbors are 
angry, intoxicated, or require medication, 
and we can’t treat these people unkindly 
either, but do our best to help. That’s what 
we’re here for; we offer solace, friend- 
ship, and service. 

For many of us men who washed up 
onto the shore of Beacon House, there 
was always someone there who under- 
stood our plight, who shook our hands 
and said, “It’s okay, man; I’ve been there, 
done that.”? Now it is our turn. At our safe 
little San Pedro port in the storm, we’re in 
the business of giving back. Besides, in 
spite of everything, we’re all just doing 
our best to live life on life’s terms. 

Robert Stevens is a freelance writer and 
poet from San Pedro who has been homeless. 


**Right now the station 
should not be asking 
why is there homeless 
people at their door 
step. They should be 
asking why is there 


homelessness?”’ 


— Weyland Southon, 
producer of 7-Generations 


; Left, Thousands of KPFA sup- 
porters march through the 
streets of Berkeley. 


Photo by Rebeka Rodriguez, 
Media Alliance 


to save KPFA, a few homeless activists 
were happy to have a place to live where 
they were not harassed by the police. 

“There was this one day when one of 
the neighbors was standing on a desk in 
the parking lot looking over the fence at 
our stuff,” said John. “I asked her what 
she was doing and she said, ‘I live here.’ I 
told her, ‘We live here too.’ ” 

That refuge now has been lost. 

In early September, there were reports 
that KPFA Manager Lynn Chadwick and 
Pacifica staff had announced that they 
would return to their national headquar- 
ters next door to KPFA. Along with the 
announcement was an order to remove the 
homeless people from the parking lot. As 
of this writing, Pacifica staff have not 
returned to the building. 

Camp KPFA, however, is history. 
Unlike the KPFA staffers, the homeless 
campers will not be returning. Their 
demands were not met and the Albany 


- landfill, where many of them came from, 


has been shut down and demolished. 


NEKOINE 


from page seven 


symptoms and relieves cravings. | 
Methadone patients soon learn that their | 
accustomed hit of heroin no longer pro- 
vides the euphoria they seek, so habitual 
heroin use becomes easier to subdue. 

In 1995, 191,000 persons in the 
United States were admitted to publicly- 
funded methadone programs. Medically 
indigent addicts must pay.around $250 
per month out-of-pocket for this life- 
saving treatment, and pay they will. 

‘Heather began a four-year-long- run 
of methadone maintenance. It hasn’t 
been easy, but she’s managed to remain 
free of heroin. “Once you. make up your 
mind that you really want to stop, it 
seems like people. come out of nowhere 
| offering to get you high.” 

These last nine-months she’s bere 
“tapering” — reducing her daily dose 
about two milligrams every seven days, 
from her maintenance level of-80 mil- 
ligrams per day to her current dose of six. 

“Methadone is a far worse drug [than 
heroin], she says. “It’s more addicting. 
And it goes into your bone marrow, so it 
takes four times longer than heroin to 
kick. It doesn’t get. me high, but it 
numbs my brain... numbs my senses. 
Since I’ve been detoxing, colors are 
brighter to me today.” 

If Heather sticks to her plan, she will 
be free of methadone, as well as heroin, 
in a matter of weeks. The only other 
time that’s happened in the last 25 years 
was behind bars. Surprised yet again by 
un-numbed senses, her voice cracks a 
little as tears well in her blue-gray eyes. 
“All the things I’ve done, all the things 
I’ve been through, and here I am crying. 
After 25 years, I guess I’m scared.” 
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Cathy’s cries pierced the landfill’s quiet as Steve, seeming- 
ly in slow motion, drew back to punch Luie in the face. 
Cathy grabbed the crutch and, swinging in desperation, 
struck Steve a shattering blow above the ear. He fell off 
Luie, grabbing the side of his head in utter disbelief. 


from page 11 


sters. Though she had mentioned Steve 


before, it was only in passing or in some 
unguarded remark. Despite her street 
savvy which dictated a cold, hard attitude, 
Luie found Cathy to be caring and soft- 
hearted. He regretted being persistent and 
sought to console her. 

“Tt can’t be that bad.” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, and with 
these words the gates opened and what 
she held inside poured out. “When Steve 
gets out everything will change. He’ll 
want me to work the streets again. I really 
don’t think I can.” 

As twilight deepened, Cathy told Luie 
all about her life with Steve: his posses- 
siveness and abuse, the good times and 
the bad, their flings with drugs, and her 
time behind bars. All these things she 
revealed (as if confessing her sins) with- 
out hesitation or rancor. 

Luie, however, was unable to respond. 
An awful feeling was building in his 
chest. Suddenly he experienced a sharp 
pain. A rasping sound escaped his lips as 
he struggled for air. Flashes of light 
exploded in his head. He lurched forward, 
nearly slipping from his seat. 

Such a drastic upheaval staggered 
Cathy, but she recovered quickly and 
rushed to his aid. 

“Luie!” She steadied him on the pole, 
not knowing what to do. 


Gradually he regained some emilee 
of corhposure. His breathing came easier, _ 


and the anguish left his face. 

“That was a rough one,’ 
said, breathing deeply. 

“What was it?” 

“Just a little attack. They come and 
go,” he passed it off. 

“We'd better be getting back.” 

“Just let me catch my breath for a 
moment. I’ll be all right.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure, I’m sure,” 
tenderly. 

Cathy peered into his face for any sign 
of distress but was met by a weak smile. 

“ve been thinking, Catherine. I’ve got 
something for you and it’s time I gave it to 
you.” He shifted his position and pulled a 
book from his pocket. “I want you to have 
this. It’s part of the reason I like this spot.” 

So tattered was the cover that she had 
to strain in the waning light to read the 
title and author: The Sea Wolf by Jack 
London. Not a literary person, when she 
found time to read her interest was pri- 
marily romance magazines and true con- 
fessions. Yet she recognized Jack 
London, and coming from Luie, consid: 
ered the book a treasure. 

“The story starts out there just past 
Alcatraz.” He pointed to an area to the left 
of the flashing light. “It was on an old 
fashioned ferry-steamer going from 
Sausalito to San Francisco. There was a 
thick fog, and a collision. What follows is 
an adventure into the nature of man and 
his will to survive. It’s a lot like what we 
have here, struggling to survive, up 
against a society that’s as cruel and ruth- 
less as the Sea Wolf himself.” 

Luie peered upon the spot to which he 
had directed her attention so intently he 
could have seen a ghost (or The Ghost). 
Cathy feared he was about to suffer another 
attack, but she realized he was in deep 
thought as his breathing was stable and his 
gaze focused. He was, in fact, experiencing 
an acute sense of deja vu, a recurring per- 


’ he finally 


he patted her arm 


ception that seemed to precede trouble as a 
falling barometer forecasts a storm. 
Triggered by some unknown set of occur- 
rences, he had experienced it as an adult 
and as a teenager. Often it accompanied a 
dream, but it was always the same ponder- 
ous, unsettling sensation: forged in his mind 
by some forgotten event or, perhaps, even a 
childhood story — a big bad wolf would 
huff and puff and the houses made of sticks 
and straw would be blown asunder. 

But Luie shook the feeling off, return- 
ing to his previous thoughts. “There’s 
something else,” he said. “Inside the 
cover is an inscription.” 

She opened the book and read: “To 
Luie. May you find your place, your peg, 
and your peace.” It was signed: Matthew. 
Below was an address and phone number. 

“Matthew is an old friend. If anything 
happens to me, get in touch with him.” 

“Nothing is going to happen to you, 
Luie.” 

“Just in case. Will you do that?” 

She nodded her head. 

For a moment they sat in silence taking 
in the view. In the darkness, San 
Francisco’s skyline sparkled like rhine- 
stones. Some of its skyscrapers, outlined 
in pencil-thin strips of lights, retained 
their majestic stature. Straight ahead, glit- 
tering against the black velvet of night, a 
string of orange droplets traced the span 
of the Golden Gate Bridge. 

“I guess I’m ready to go,” he said, 
making a final sweep of the bay. 

The ascent was smoother than they had 
anticipated, and as they advanced up the 
knoll through dense foliage tey could 
hear Luie’s dog. 

“I wonder what’s eating Boxer,” he 
said. “It’s probably Harry and his mutt, 
Cochise. I hope Harry started the fire.” 

Clad in his customary bibbed overalls 
and drab field jacket with a faded peace 
sign across his broad back, Luie hobbled on 
the prosthesis and crutch. Cathy walked 
beside him, absorbed in her problems. 

A chill had invaded the area but beads 
of sweat stood on Luie’s forehead. From 
time to time he stopped to catch his breath. 
As they advanced in the darkness, the glow 
of a fire could be seen against the night 
sky, and Boxer’s racket increased. When 
they reached the clearing they saw Harry 
and his brown-and-black speckled pit bull, 
Cochise. Another fellow who Luie did not 
recognize was also at the fire. 

“What’s he doing here?” Cathy said in 
a hushed voice. There was a look of alarm 
on her face. But Luie, due to his recent 
paroxysm and being close to exhaustion, 
slowly made his way across the opening 
past the fire. He dropped onto a seat fash- 
ioned from two milk cartons stacked on 
top of each other in front of his shack. 

Luie hollered at Boxer, a black and 
white mongrel with long legs, floppy ears 
and a long bushy tail. The dog ceased 
barking but continued to whimper. 

“Are you okay?” Harry noticed Luie’s 
discomfort. 

“I really don’t feel right,” Luie said 
with unusual candor, but his interest was 
on the new person who was making his 
way towards Cathy. Luie watched them, 
realizing that this individual was, no 
doubt, Steve. 

* * * 

Steve stopped a few steps in front of 
Cathy, looking her up and down as if 
appraising merchandise, obviously 
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In better times at the Albany landfill, Ashby (left) and Elanda stand in the cabin 


Ashby built from materials on hand, as Yukon stops for a visit. 


pleased with what he saw. 

“Hey, Cat. You’re looking good, but 
you always did take care of yourself,” he 
said, holding his arms out to her, beckon- 
ing. Cathy did not move, so he went to 
her, draping his arms around her. 

“Why such a down look? You’re not 
happy to see me?” 

“Tm just surprised, that’s all,” she said 
flatly, looking away. : 

“The joint was jam-packed so I got 
sprung early. I thought you would be 
glad.” He wore a silky smile. 

She looked into his small, dark eyes, 
searching for some hope or inspiration — 


for some sign that things would be right. 


But what she saw was an individual as 
cunning and despicable as any rodent. She 
realized why he was called Little Rat, and 
any feeling that might have flamed in her 
heart was extinguished. He kissed her. 
She neither resisted nor responded, but it 
seemed not to matter to Steve. He knew 


Cathy had a cold streak, but that was good © 


in her line of work. She would come 


around. He knew how to heat her up. 


“Let’s celebrate, have some fun,” 
Steve said. “It’s been almost eight months 
since the Rat and the Cat got it on. I’ve 
got something I know you'll like, some of 
the best crack cocaine in the area, really 
fat rocks. Where can we get some privacy 
and take a good hit?” 

He looked about the barren desolation 
that was the landfill. The breeze picked up 
the odor of waste and dangled it under his 
nose, forcing a sneer to tug at his upper 
lip. Steve had a penchant for the finer 
things in life, and this was not it. 

“T’ve got a tent,” she pointed to the 
clutch of shrubs. 

His first inclination was to say no, but 
in an instant he changed his mind, a sly 
smile on his face. “Sure. Why not.” 


* * * 


Luie watched intently until he saw 
them heading to Cathy’s encampment. He 
turned his attention to Harry, whose 
appearance would have made him at 
home on the range in the Old West. 
Resting back on his head was a well- 
creased and greasy cowboy hat that had 
turned a two-tone brown. A mass of dark 
hair fell from under the hat to his shoul- 
ders. His face was distinguished by a 
square jaw, dark eyes etched with crow’s 
feet, and a thick mustache. He wore a 
frontier-styled jacket with enough fringe 
that would have caught the attention of 
Wild Bill, Buffalo Bill or Buffalo Bob. 

“Why did you bring him here?” Luie 
said with an unusual air of concern. More 
people came onto the landfill each day. 
Other locations (especially under free- 
ways) where homeless folks found refuge 
were being closed by police due to vari- 
ous construction projects. The landfill was 
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ANYONE YOU KNow? 
by Claire J. Baker 


Here’s to the fallen-leaf woman 
who (scarlet and gold) 

Xeroxes herself in color 
clamping tightly the cover 

that pins her to the glass 
before the click 
before the fading. 


the last bastion of freedom in the area. 


“He said he was looking for Cathy.” 

Harry got up and put more wood on the 
fire that blazed in a pit circled with stones. 
There were times when members of the 
colony, having retrieved meats and veg- 
etables from supermarket garbage bins, 
cooked tasty meals over the fire. They. 
experienced a certain camaraderie before 


the glowing warmth, much like cowhands © 


over their chow or hobos over their 

Mulligan stew. While these conversations 
usually revolved around dreams and mis- 

adventures, aspirations and misfortunes, 

they often commented on the unusual and 

unnatural times in which they lived. 

While modern society reveled in the © 
comforts of technology and invention, the 
rules had not changed for that segment of 
the population who wandered or drifted, 
the homeless and destitute: that is, ‘be 
invisible or be gone. 

“We can’t be too careful,” Luie warned. 

“It ain’t like he’s the police. I know 
him. They call him Little Rat. He’s a 
crackhead and small-time dealer. Probably 
smokes more than he sells. He just got out 
of jail. When I came up he was on the path. 
Said he was trying to get to Cathy’s but got 
turned around. I was carrying two bags 
from the catering garage, and he gave me a 
hand. What was I to do?” 

Harry had assumed the duty of collect- 
ing the food from the Catering Company. 
When the trucks returned in the evening, 
the prepackaged sandwiches and outdated 
juices were disposed. Through Luie’s 
efforts these perishables were collected 
and dispersed among the landfill inhabi- 
tants. Now Harry left with Cochise to 
deliver sandwiches and juice to some 
members on the far north end near his hut, 
leaving Luie and Boxer alone. 

Luie wondered what was transpiring 
between Steve and Cathy, but dared not 
interfere. It was their business and he felt 
certain Cathy could take care of herself. 
Deep inside, however, he knew she would 
be leaving, just like his daughter so many 
years ago. Adding to the physical discom- 
fort in his chest was the emotional 
upheaval of his heart. He pulled out his 
bottle and emptied the contents in a few 
hearty swallows. 
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Art by Anne Wellington Mills in From Servitude to Self-Help: A Radical Examination of Homelessness 


Luie’s condition was critical. Through her persis- 
tence, Cathy was allowed to see him for a short 


time. In a coma, his hair and beard a gray mass 
around his ashen face, death was about him. 
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Steve followed Cathy, enjoying the _ 


sway of her hips. She had managed to 
retain her figure, often the first thing a 
woman lost as she aged. Cathy was still 
attractive and had somieé good years left. It 
made no sense, with all her potential, to 
be living like an animal on a garbage 
heap. But that would all change. 

“Listen Cat, I’ve got a room on the 
Avenue. We can go there and party all 
night, all week even. You can kiss this 
dump good-by.” 

Cathy turned and faced him. “I know 
it’s a dump and I don’t have anything. But 
I have myself, and I’m clean, and I don’t 
do drugs anymore,” she said, defiance 
coloring her words. 

But he had put up with enough of her 
nonsense. “Get your things together! This 
place is making me sick and so are you.” 

She crawled into the tent — like a 
good kitty, Steve thought. He could see a 
moving beam of light through the tent’s 
fabric. At last they would be out of this 
place. Steve looked across the fire at the 
fat man who sat hunched in front of his 
hut like an oversized Humpty Dumpty. 
This time next week, with his new con- 
nections, they would be living good. 

“Come on, Cat! Get a move on.” 

When Cathy emerged, she carried no 
more than her shoulder bag. 

“Ts that all you’re taking?” 

“No,” she said, boldly looking him in 
the eyes. “I’m not going with you.” 

“What do you mean! Have you gone 
completely nuts?” 

She had seldom told Steve no and on 
those occasions he had gone ballistic. 

“T’ve had enough of this crap, we’re 
out of here.” He grabbed her arm, but she 
jerked away. He realized that he would 


have to slap some sense into her. 

In desperation, Cathy ran to the only 
safety she knew, Luie. When Luie saw her 
hurrying across the open space past the fire, 
he found new energy.’ Though wavering, he 
pulled himself to his feet and full height. At 
6’4” and nearly 300 pounds, he cast an 
imposing figure: Steve followed, fury blaz- 
ing in his eyes. Luie stood between a fearful 
Cathy and a taunting Steve. 

“You keep out of this, old man!” 

Steve made a number of attempts at 
reaching around Luie to get at Cathy. As 
they darted back and forth, it seemed like 
two little kids playing keep-away around 
a giant. Only this was no game. Steve, 
realizing that Luie was an obstruction, in 
anger or frustration or both, threw a punch 
that grazed Luie’s beard. With unbeliev- 
able quickness, Luie took a step forward, 
grabbing Steve by the shoulder. But the 


movement was too much for his balance 


and his prosthesis gave away. Both men 
fell to the ground. It was only Steve’s lim- 
berness that enabled him to spin out of the 
way, and he ended up straddling Luie. 

“No! No!” Cathy’s cries pierced the 
landfill’s quiet as Steve, seemingly in 
slow motion, drew back to punch Luie in 
the face. Cathy grabbed the crutch and, 
swinging in desperation, struck Steve a 
shattering blow above the ear. He fell off 
Luie, grabbing the side of his head in utter 
disbelief. Boxer was barking and straining 
at his rope. Luie’s prosthesis was skewed 
under his body. Avoiding Steve, Cathy 
went to Luie, whose breath was coming in 
short rasps. 

Harry and three other men, having 
heard Cathy’s screams and Boxer’s bark- 
ing, came running up through the thickets 
into the open space. Steve, a hand to the 
side of his head, pulled himself up and 
stumbled down the path into darkness. 

“Luie’s hurt!” Cathy cried. 


Harry was on his knees. Luie was 
unconscious and his breathing was 
labored. Harry directed one of the men 
who had a mountain bike to hurry down 
to the pay phone at the market off 
frontage road and call an ambulance. 
Somehow they had to get Luie off the hill 
and down to the road. 

Harry secured a shopping cart, but Luie 
was too large and the cart too flimsy. There 
was another cart. Tying the two side by 
side and laying planks across them, they 
fashioned a crude gurney. It took all of 
their effort to lift Luie onto the unstable 
device, but they managed. Toiling with all 
their energy and speed — two pulling and 
lifting, two pushing — they managed the 
difficult journey down the rocky path to the 
road and the ambulance. 

* * * 


Luie’s condition was critical. He had 
suffered a heart attack but clung to life, 
fighting with the tenacity that flourished in 
his spirit. That he was alive was close to a 
miracle. Aside from being overweight, he 
suffered from high blood pressure. Yet 
Cathy felt responsible and maintained a 
hopeful vigil in the Intensive Care waiting 
room. There was a starkness about the 
room with its blazing lights and antiseptic 
cleanliness that she found unsettling, feel- 
ing as if under a microscope. 

There were other people in the room 
who, no doubt, experienced similar dis- 
tress over loved ones. Pain of this nature 
is often private, and in Cathy’s anguish 
she kept to herself in a secluded corner 
with her troubled thoughts. She had no 
idea when night turned to day, for there 
was no sky or birds or barking dogs or the 
noise of freeway traffic. At times she 
would doze. Though not a religious per- 
son, she wished with all her being that 
Luie would recover and be as robust and 
imposing as ever before. 

Although not a family member, 


_ through persistence she was allowed to 
‘see Luie for a short time. In a coma, his 


hair and beard a gray mass around his 
ashen face, death was about: him. Bottles 
and tubes and a battery of flashing; blink- 
ing and whizzing machines maintained 
and monitored his bodily functions. 
Instead of comforting her fears, it added 
to her distress. She returned to the waiting 
room filled with remorse and despair. 

Harry made it to the hospital. He 
appeared different under the bright lights, 
concern etched on his normally placid 
face. “How’s Luie doing?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. I saw him for a 
moment. He’s in bad shape. I’m just 
scared he won’t make it.” 

“Luie’s a fighter. He’s been in scrapes 
like this before and bounced back.” 

“I hope so.” She suppressed an urge to 
hug Harry for being there and being true. 

Harry had brought sandwiches, and 
though she had not thought of food, she 
was really hungry. When she finished, she 
rummaged in her bag for something to 
sweeten her sour mouth and came across 
the book Luie had give her. Remembering 
her promise to Luie, she wasted no time in 
calling Matthew. To her relief, the gentle- 
man answered promptly and to her sur- 
prise he knew who she was. When she 
returned to the waiting room, Matthew 
was already on his way. 

* * * 


Matthew hurried to the hospital. An 
older gentleman of average height with a 
prominent stomach, he wore a dark blue, 
loose-fitting business suit and a white 
shirt buttoned to the neck. While silver- 
gray hair flourished on each side of his 
head, there was a wide shiny spot on top. 

After identifying himself at the nursing 
station, he was told that his friend had 
passed away. He could not believe that 
Luie, so brass, so domineering, was gone. 

The blow was heavy, though the 
impact would certainly come later. But his 
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friend had finally found a new place, his 
peace, and certainly would no longer be in 
need of a peg; for surely Luie soared on 
gossamer wings. 

Now Matthew directed his attention to 
locating the young woman who had called 
— the person Luie had spoken so fondly of 
on sO many occasions. Matthew remem- 
bered Luie’s own daughter, Suzanne, as a 
teenager, and instantly recognized Cathy. 
Luie had had a romantic nature, he real- 
ized. Though unable to locate his real 
daughter, he had found someone to lavish 
his attention on and suppress the guilt that 
had plagued him in later years. 

When Matthew approached, Cathy 
looked up as if she did not know who or 
where she was. 

“Are you Catherine?” 

She nodded, her eyes red and clouded. 

“I’m Matthew, Luie’s friend. I just 
learned...” His words trailed off. 

“Luie asked me to call you if anything 
happened, he made me promise,” Cathy 
said. She clutched her bag as if it were a 
baby in her arms. 

Matthew took the seat next to her, feel- 
ing the pain of Luie’s departure, sadness 
upon his plump face. 

“It was like he knew something was 
going to happen,” she said, distress in her 
voice. 

“He was sicker than he let on. That 
was just him.” Matthew had seen this 
coming for some time. He had cautioned 
Luie more than once about his health, but 
Luie had never been one to take certain 
advice seriously. They were silent for a 
while, lost in their individual thoughts and 
recollections. “Do you have someplace to 
go?” Matthew asked. 

“No.” She had tried so hard to give up 
street life, and she shuddered at the 
thought of Steve, but now she needed 
someone, anyone. 

“Why don’t you come with me and 
we'll figure something out. Luie spoke of 
you as if you were his daughter, and there 
are some things you should know.” 


* * * 


It was a gray, cloudy afternoon when 
Matthew pulled into the driveway. The 
house, a Victorian with hedges and a neat- 
ly trimmed yard, was painted gray with 
blue and white trim: There was a grand 
stairway to the first floor that boasted a 
large bay window. When they entered the 
living room, Cathy felt as. if she had 
stepped back in time. Though brightly lit 
despite the overcast, there was a rustic air 
about the room and its furnishings which 
seemed more like relics from the past — a 
dark green velvet sofa that showed signs 
of wear, an overstuffed matching chair, a 
brass lamp with a faded shade and a spot- 
ted coffee table. There was an old-fash- 
ioned desk with a corrugated roll-down 
top and, in a corner, a whatnot shelf 
loaded with knickknacks and bric-a-brac. 

Matthew asked if there was anything 
he could get her; when tea was suggested, 
she accepted. When he left, she looked 
about the room more closely. On the wall 
near her was a motif of pictures with 
Matthew, Luie, and other people. One yel- 
lowing black-and-white photo showed 
Luie, much younger and thinner, and 
Matthew sporting a full head of hair, and 
a little girl that resembled Cathy when she 
was that approximate age. In one photo, 
the little girl wore a ponytail like Cathy’s 
that stood out proudly, high on her head. 

When Matthew returned, perked by the 
photos, Cathy made her inquiry. “How 
long did you know Luie?” 

“It seems like all my adult life,” he 
said, taking a seat in the overstuffed chair. 
“At one time we were in business togeth- 
er, plumbing and heating supplies. There 
was a building boom and Luie was driven, 
and the company grew. Maybe he paid 
too much attention to business and not 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Feeling , Biue 


I first met Blue in Sproul Plaza. This gaunt, emaciated, 

crazed-looking, street person came up and introduced 

himself. He was dressed in torn rags, no socks, with the 
hollow, sunken eyes of a concentration camp survivor. 


from page one 


mented him. 

I first met Blue back in 1994. I was sit- 
ting on a bench on Sproul Plaza and this 
gaunt, emaciated, crazed-looking, street 
person came up and introduced himself. 
He was dressed in torn rags, no socks, 
with the hollow, sunken eyes of a concen- 
tration camp survivor. 

It turned out he had subscribed to my 
newsletter years ago when he was a cab 
driver in Austin, Texas (his last job). He 
was just a name on my mailing list. And 
now here he was in front of me. He said 
that Berkeley seemed sort of interesting 
from my newsletter, and he couldn’t think 
of anything else to do. So here he was. 

He said he had been sort of watching 
me for a whole year before he got up the 


nerve to introduce himself — which was 


typical of Blue, for he put a lot of thought 
into everything he did, often with the 
most convoluted reasoning. 

He presented himself largely as a total 
loser. “I’ve totally given up on life. 
Which is why I’ve been homeless for the 
last year. I just don’t care anymore.” But 
as we walked through the campus towards 
Shattuck I remember him looking me in 


THE REFORE 
IT AM NOT 


the eye, with those haunted eyes of his, 
and declaring, “I’m a genius, you know!” 

He was certainly right out of central 
casting for the modern-day Van Gogh/tor- 
mented-artist role. Only, inexplicably, his 
cartoons came out light and funny in spite 
of his dark, dark world view. Of course, 
he had a loathing for pretension and arti- 
fice that prevented him from playing out 
the artiste role. Mostly, he presented him- 
self to the world as this plain, unassum- 
ing, almost Jack Webb-ish, nothing-but- 
the-facts-ma’ am kind of persona. 

But he was aware of the great pool of 
talent within him, talent that he never quite 
completely harnessed — primarily due to 
the crippling depressions that seemed to 
suck the very life out of him. But the few 


bits and pieces of artwork that did squiggle . 


out into the world hinted at this deep reser- 
voir of creativity within him. 

After a couple of years of being home- 
less, Blue got on SSI and got himself a 
cheap room at the Amhurst Hotel. 
Typically, he didn’t take the room with 
the window view of Shattuck, but a 
cramped, dank, windowless, little cave in 
the middle of the floor. Blue denied him- 
self at every point in his life. 

It was at this time, during a six-month 
period of manic creativity, that Blue 
cranked out most of the cartoons that the 
world has seen. As his floor piled high 
with empty beer cans, garbage and ciga- 
rette butts, Blue toiled away every day at 


his professional drawing board. Almost 
immediately he met with “success” in 
terms of selling his work to different pub- 
lications. But it never seemed to translate 
into anything but the most fleeting happi- 
ness. For Blue, any “success” was merely 
a temporary postponement of inevitable, 
devastating failure. oF 

Typically, the period ended with Blue 
concluding that he was no good, that he 
had no talent, and he destroyed all of his 
“worthless” cartoons, throwing the origi- 
nal art into the garbage. _ 

Blue was a complete extremist in his 
outlook. In his mind it was all or nothing. 

“Ninety-five percent of everything is 
crap,” he would say. The remaining five 
percent he considered completely bril- 
liant. And he had a deep awe and respect 
and reverence for the artists, writers, and 
performers who could produce these rare, 
jewel-like works of perfection. The prob- 
lem was, he could never sustain his “I’m- 
a-genius” inclusion into the five percent, 
and he would plummet helplessly into the 
scrap heap of the 95 percent. 

What doomed him most of all was his 
outlook. He felt the world was basically 
meaningless. To Blue, the universe was 
nothing but mindless atoms and molecules 


‘When we got the 
news that Blue had 
committed suicide, 
we all went through 
the changes you go 
through when that 
happens. What can 

you really say? 

We all miss him. We 
all wish him well in 
the Great Beyond. 
Good-bye, Blue. 


banging against each other, pointlessly, like 
billiard balls, for no rhyme or reason. It was 
this dreary, heavy, existential outlook that 
seemed to drag him down most of all. 

During a famous exchange on our Free 
Radio Berkeley radio show, Blue said: “T 
don’t think life means a damn thing. What 
man does is he gives meaning to things. 
They don’t have inherent meaning.” 

We responded: “You mean it’s not dis- 
covery, it’s invention?” 

“Exactly,” he said. 

“So you feel life is meaningless and we 
just project meaning onto it that’s not 
really there?” 

“I’m positive of that, in fact.” 

“So that’s what you MEAN?” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

“Get it?” 

But he never quite got it. To his dying 
day, Blue invested great meaning in his 
projection, ironically enough, that life was 
meaningless. 

His nickname on the radio show was 
The Take Umbrage Man. And he was ever 
ready to gleefully jump on, and savage, 
the slightest falsehood or pretension. In 
truth, his aggressive, belligerent attack 
mode was his transparent attempt to build 
some kind of armor to protect himself, to 
appear tough and hard, when in fact he 

was painfully soft and hypersensitive. 

Many times after the radio show on the 
walk home, Blue would slip back into his 
ever-rejected persona: “I know nobody 
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Blue’s sense of humor was the tiny little life-raft that 


he clung to all his life, amidst the raging seas of his 
stormy soul. Perhaps that’s why his sense of humor 
was so brilliantly honed: He needed it so badly. 


wants me to do the show.” And I’d have 
to try and convince him, yet again, that he 
was great. To know Blue was to walk on 
eggshells around him, for he was ever 
ready to interpret the slightest hint of crit- 
icism as a devastating personal rejection. 
After which you wouldn’t see him for six 
months or a year. oe 

Considering this built-in, self-defeating 
mechanism that doomed everything he 
tried, plop artist Richard List pointed out: 
“The amazing thing isn’t that he killed 
himself, but that he managed to last as 
long as he did.” For the mere act of exist- 
ing, of facing another day, took a monu- 
mental, even heroic, effort on Blue’s part. 

Despite his dark outlook, Blue had a 
great sense of humor and laughed loudly 
and from the belly. I remember one radio 
show when we played Rodney Dangerfield 
albums. Rodney droned: “I have a terrible 
sex life. Terrible. Are you kiddin’? Why, I 
wouldn’t get any sex at all if it wasn’t for 
who I am (pause)... A rapist.” Blue 
laughed and laughed until tears flowed. 
Blue had a cheeky love of the outrageous, 
of anything that went beyond the norm of 
acceptable good taste. He relished saying 
things that would shock and unsettle. 
Perhaps because he, himself, was so 
shocked and unsettled by life. 

After a beer or six, Blue would often 
slip into his “us-Irish-guys-like-to-drink- 
and-fight” mode. Though he was from a 
fairly soft academic/suburban background 


near Boston, and the only boy in a family 
of sisters, he took a certain pride in his 


willingness to stand up for himself and . 


“mix it up.” But he was equally famous for 
never having won a single fight. He almost 
seemed to delight in his victimhood. 

Blue often told, with relish, the story of 
the time he got into it with fellow Irish 
brawler, one-legged Dan McMullen: 

“Danny’s drunk in his wheelchair and 
he gets into a fight with this guy on 
Telegraph. I’m a little drunk myself so 1 
try to break it up. And Danny launches 
himself out of his chair at me. That’s 
when he broke my arm. Then he bites me 
on the leg. He’s literally hanging from my 
leg with his teeth in me. And I’m hitting 
him on the head trying to pry his teeth off 
of me. And it was at that point that a 
passerby walked by and looked at me with 
disgust and said: ‘YOU SHOULDN'T 
HIT A MAN IN A WHEELCHAIR.” — 

Blue would tell this story gleefully, 
with a smile on his face and a belly-laugh 
of delight. And he would deliver the 
punchline with the impeccable timing of a 
natural stand-up comedian. It was the 
absurdity of it all, and the misconstrued 
meaning of it all, that inspired his sense of 
humor — and his comic art — most of all. 

During the last year of his life, Blue 
had a short period where he seemed to 
finally be getting his life together; a pat- 
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Blue often talked 
about killing himself. 
A few years ago, 
when he got ona 
HUD housing pro- 
gram, he told me: 
“My lease is up for 
reapproval after two 
years. So every day, I 
, Save up one of my 
_meds. And if they 
kick me off after two 
years, Tm going to 
swallow them all.” 


Art by Paul “Blue” Nicoloff 
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tern heiebuld repeat many times, but 
never be able. to: sustain. He met a won- 
derful young woman in‘a chat room on his 
computer. With his considerable wit he 
was able to charm her into coming out 
and visiting him. Soon, they were making 
plans to be married and Blue seemed hap- 
pier, more self-assured, than I’d ever seen 
him as he showed off his “fiancee.” | 

I didn’t see him for several months. 
Then one day, he sat down at our vending 
table on Telegraph Avenue. 

“It’s over,” he said, matter-of-factly. 
He sat there, sort of crying silently; 
though no tears came out. I don’t think I 
ever saw Blue cry. It was more like he 
was shuddering and grimacing from an 
unbearable inner pain. We talked for sev- 
eral hours, and it was a wrenching conver- 
sation, knowing full well the shaky 
ground he was on. He told me he had tried 
to kill himself a few days earlier, that he 
had swallowed several hundred of his 


_ pills. But it only knocked him out for 


about 10 hours. And here he was. 
I tried to find the words that would get 


through to him; that would make him see — 


that he was great; far greater than he could 
possibly imagine; that life was in fact 
great and meaningful and magical and 
amazing and a precious gift; that there 


BRADLEY ONcE TRIED T GEr 


HIG ON LIFE, 


was a whole world out there just waiting 
for him to claim it. But it was as if I was 
talking in a foreign language. It didn’t 
penetrate. He could understand the con- 
cepts intellectually, but he couldn’t feel it. 
And yet, even then, in his darkest hour, I 
remember Blue responding with genuine 
belly-laughs at my feeble attempts to use 
humor to lift his spirits. 

Even then, he could still delight at the 
absurdity of it all. For, in fact, his sense of 
humor was the tiny little life-raft that he 


Elegy for the Aibany Sanctuary 


from page 10 

could not or would not escape. The need for 
a fix or a drink was an overseer on whose 
plantation they were slaves. It whipped 
them from pillar to post. It excluded them 


from a “normal life” of weak pleasures and_. 


onerous obligations. It condemned them to 
a furtive outlaw existence. 

But here, on the landfill, even those 
“unworthy poor,” for whom polite society 
has least sympathy, were left alone. Here 
they could gather together without fear of 
drawing attention to themselves, create a 
neighborhood, enjoy some privacy and 
take in the view. They could fly a tattered 
flag, construct a campsite, build a house, 
create a society. They found room for per- 
sonalities twisted like rusted rebar. 


They could live like the weeds and the 
fennel, without demands for repentance, 
reform, and self-improvement, without 
bed checks or urine tests. They could 
manage their regrets. They could escape 
the endless round of roustings and arrests 


and they could cease to be, for a time, a_ 


burden, an annoyance, a handy scapegoat, 
an unwelcome parasite, a metaphor for 
desperation, an occasion for scattered 
offerings of charity, the recipients of a 
pale, thin gruel of sympathy for which 
they were expected to be grateful. 

Such a place was indefensible. That 
was clear from the outset. The landfill 
dwellers had tio lawyers to argue the legit- 
imacy of their tenuous leasehold. They 
had no friends in high places. They had no 
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enough to his family.” 


“His wife Betty was a very pretty — 


woman, but very lonely,” he recalled. “She 
drank while Luie worked. Suzanne held 
them together. But Betty found a gentle- 
man who was more understanding of her 
ways and needs, and she took the little girl 
and left. Life was harder than she had 
expected with this fellow, and things went 
bad. Then Sue got mixed up with a gang or 
some bad people, and finally ran away. 

“It changed Luie. He sold this house to 
me, and I handled his portion of the busi- 
ness. He always kept this address. I guess 
he thought that if his daughter ever came 
back or wrote he would be sure to get the 
message. In his search for Sue he saw 
how the poor and homeless lived, and 
became a part of it. He thought he could 
make a difference, and that maybe Sue 
would see him and come forward.” 

All the while, Cathy thought of her life 
and upbringing. Like Luie’s daughter, she 
had run away and lived on the street. She 
had been introduced to the seamy side of 
life and men and drugs and street life 
before eventually meeting Steve. If only 
she had had a caring father like Luie, 
maybe things would have been different. 


“TLuie told me all about you, 
Catherine,” Matthew continued. “You 
reminded him so much of Suzanne.” 

Cathy was deeply affected by this 
statement. Close to tears, she managed to 
tell how, in a final heroic act, Luie stood 
between her and Steve. She had always 
seen Luie as being homeless and a loner, 
yet there had been moments when ques- 
tions arose. Luie had a certain strength 
and charisma not usually found in the des- 
titute. There was his pride and the regal 
manner in which he carried himself, as if 
he was a member of a royal court, one of 
the king’s men: a duke, a count, a lord. 

Evening was drawing outside. 
Matthew saw another shadow fall across 
Cathy’s face. “You don’t have to go back 
to the landfill if you don’t want to. 
There’s a Bed and Breakfast where you 
can be comfortable until everything is 
taken care of.” 

“But I don’t have any money.” 

“Let’s just say Luie made a few 
arrangements. We talked regularly, every 
week at least, if not more. Sometimes we 
would meet at the Oceanview market on 
frontage road and have coffee and talk. I 
think he saw this coming, but he would 
never admit he was sick. ‘Poorly,’ he 
would say. He certainly saw the end com- 


BuT HE DION’ T 
KNoW WHERE To LiGaWtT \T. 


clung to all his life, amidst the raging seas 
of his stormy soul (I can hear Blue from 
the next life sneering: “Cornball!” at my 
“stormy soul” analogy). Perhaps that’s 
why his sense of humor was so brilliantly 
honed: He needed it so badly. 


In the next few weeks, we left many 


phone messages for Blue and wrote several 
letters (never answered). Finally, we man- 
aged to entice him to come up to the 
Avenue and take some photographs for a 
yearly calendar we publish. (Did I mention 


more ability to defend themselves than a 
hill of ants has to defend itself from the 
boot that kicks it. 


They could not organize, though a few 


made valiant if sporadic efforts to do so. 
They were incapable of concerted action. 


They spent their last days like flightless. 


beetles, lost in the rubble; leaving behind 
meandering trails in the dust, their wings 
insufficient to lift them more than a few 
inches above the ground. In the end they 
loaded their few belongings into. shopping 
carts and stole away. 

When the evictions bead. Jimbow the 
Hobow went to the Albany City: Council, 
stood up at the open mike and argued that 
the homeless should be allowed to stay 
because they were the guardians of the 
environment. I thought at the time it was 
an absurd argument, but he was right. 


ing for the people on the landfill; and you” 


know how he planned things.” 


* * * 


Luie was cremated, and there was a 
memorial service. Individuals from all 
walks of life came and paid their respect: 
a worthy City Council member who had 
often battled alongside Luie for the rights 
of the underprivileged; a local poet who 
wrote about homelessness in words as 
poignant as her gold and black garb; an 


ace cartoonist who was known for his 


backward approach to humor concerning 
the destitute; a struggling writer who cap- 
tured the moment for a homeless publica- 
tion; and a satirist once known as 
General-Waste-More-Land who had 
demonstrated against the Vietnam War 
and who, like many Vietnam veterans, 
had suffered the pains of homelessness. 

There were many others, less notable 
but as concerned: people from the street, 
people from the landfill. Coarse but order- 
ly, dingy but humble, sadness (though a 
normal condition of the dispossessed) 
marked their faces. They came as much to 
celebrate Luie’s life as well as to wish 
him good-by, for on so many occasions he 
had given them reason to hope when all 
had seemed hopeless. 

But nothing could have prepared Cathy 
for the extent of Luie’s holdings, and the 
appropriations he had made for those 


(WW \S THE SKY BLUE, 


AY FATHER HAD THE KIND oF 
SENSE OF HUMOR THAT TAKES 
YEARS OF THERAPY TO APPRECIATE 


Blue was a brilliant photographer?) He did 
come up to the Ave, but he was so discour- 
aged he went home after 10 minutes. 

That was the last time we saw him. He 
simply just did not want to live any more. 

‘When we got the news that Blue had 
committed suicide, we all went through 
the changes you go through when that 
happens. What can you really say? We all 
miss him. We.all.wish him well in the 
Great Beyond. Good-bye, Blue.. 


Diversity in all its forms, biological and 
human, is a danger to.a’system whose 
overriding imperative is to assert hegemo- 
ny, to dominate, control and master. 

So it’s over. In all its contradictions. The 
planners can make their plans without 
impediment. There will be a park. There 
will be manicured paths with benches, 
water fountains, and stations for aerobic 


_ exercise. We know the drill and the argu- 


ment: The natives are primitive and irra- 
tional. They stand in the way of progress. 
They don’t understand the big picture. 
Therefore: Clearcut. Defoliate. Deprive 
them of sanctuary and hiding places. 

The faux rationality of bureaucracies 
prevails. Habitat destroyed will not be 
regained. It’s a familiar story, for which 
we must constantly endeavor to write a 
different ending. 


members of the colony who had shared 
their dreams by the campfire. They, 
including Boxer and Cochise, would be 
provided for for the rest of their lives. 

* * * : 


Cathy, feeling as if she inhabited 
another person’s body and clothes, experi- 
enced a sensation as enthralling and rich 
as the lime-green taffeta suit that molded 
her body and the canary-yellow silk 
blouse that fluttered so lightly against her 
breast. From the thick braid that narrowed 
into a pigtail and fell across her shoulder, 
to the stylish pumps that fit like slippers, 
she felt very much like Cinderella. Even 
the sleek cling of panty hose was invigo- 
rating, and she actually pinched herself to 
make sure she was not dreaming. 

The details of the previous days were 
vivid in her mind as she peered through 
the window. She would have liked to have 
seen the Golden Gate Bridge from above, 
but a carpet of clouds obscured the view. 
Bright sunshine suddenly poured in as the 
jetliner altered its course, heading to its 
destination in the Pacific, and Cathy low- 
ered the shade against the glare. For a 
moment her vision blurred as she thought 
of the little beach and the landfill and 
Luie. When the melancholy passed, she 
pulled the book that Luie was so fond of 
from her handbag, and began to read. 
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Where do unsheltered people 
go when they die? Most go to 
hidden, forgotten places — 
just like in life. 


n Ke Chris Highland 


Y here do homeless people 
go when they die? Sounds 
like some sort of religious 
: trick-question. Heaven or 
Hell: that sort of loaded question. But for 
me, as a Chaplain on the streets of Marin 
County, I wrestle with this in a very 
down-to-earth, practical way. Follow me 
here in this reflection on life and death. 

John rode his bike back and forth to his 
small campsite on a hill side overlooking 
the freeway and the San Rafael Civic 
Center. He was a regular face in St. 
Vincent de Paul’s Dining Room and at the 
Marin Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy. 
Originally from Scotland, John loved to 
join us on our van trips to the forests and 
beaches of Marin. The beauty reminded 
him of his home country. A million miles 
from his family and struggling with alco- 
hol, John still found time to volunteer at 
the local Wildcare center taking care of 
other “homeless” creatures of the earth, 
four-footed and winged. 

One evening while riding his bicycle, 
John had a seizure and died. We held a 
tearful memorial for him in the park. The 
director of the Wildcare shelter said John 
had inspired everyone who met him. We 
laughed and cried at his service. Then the 
search for John’s family continued. 

I looked for weeks checking the 
Internet, county records, friends. Though I 
knew John had children in another part of 
the state, I couldn’t find them, even after 
many calls. John had already been cre- 
mated by the county and buried in some 
unmarked burial plot somewhere. Where 
do homeless people (unsheltered, dislo- 
cated, residentially challenged) go when 
they die? Most go to hidden, forgotten 
places — just like in life. 


Above, friends memorialize their friends who died on the 
streets of San Rafael by making armbands bearing their names. 


Right, the armbands are draped on a tree planted at St. 
Raphael Church as a Living Memorial for Homeless People. 
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So that’s the other side of the question, 
from the other side of the street: Where do 
homeless people go before they die? 

Can’t go to the park and rest — that’s 
against city ordinance. Can’t sleep in open 
space — it’s closed to them! Can’t go to 
the churches — all locked up. Can’t hang 
out in front of a coffee shop — “busy” peo- 
ple get upset. Can’t stay too long in the 
library — might fall asleep over a book. 

Here at the Chaplaincy we have a joke. 
We used to call our little community of 
the streets “Pathfinders.” Then we noticed 
that a lot of people simply come by to lay 
down and rest in a quiet room. Now a 
couple friends call themselves 
“Napfinders.” I like that. Napfinders. 
Where do people go when they need rest 
— not permanent rest as in Rest In Peace 


by Robert Stevens 


Neptune 

has not drowned 

as many men 

as we have massacred 


in our own tides 


_we carved out our hearts, 
our souls, and filled the void 


Hope, to escape and elude us. 


Morpheus and Bacchus 
_have mocked us 
in the solitary sulking rooms 


with hollow promises 
_of joyful nihilism —_ 


at the end of a needle. 


like a telescope, 


the hospitals, asylums, and 
cold 
metal 


slabs 


and our toe-tags. 
We were the merry 
murderers, 


Now, at least i in one t 


won bin ‘ ta 
we knew, and those no one ever knew. 


of self-destruction; laughingly, 


with the demons of Pandora’s Box, 
enabling the last Olympian gift, 


and the stinking allies of midnight, 


Our search for the elixir vitae, 
peering through the last bottle 


beached us upon morbid shores: 


where we were known by our teeth 


wn, 


— just rest? I hope we are always open 
for that. They need what we all need: a 
friendly face and a quiet place. Is that too 
much to ask? 

Out of our quest for rest we decided it 
was long overdue to hold a Memorial 
Procession through San Rafael remember- 
ing all those who went on to their final 
rest somewhere. On July 25, a peaceful 
crowd of about 100 souls, housed and 
unhoused, walked and rolled silently 
through the city. Silently... 100 people. 
More than 40 armbands were worn bear- 
ing the names of those who have left this 
earth for the universal home. 

Jorge, a grizzled guy with a wide- 
brimmed hat, suggested we plant a tree as 
a living memorial to our friends. So we 
pushed a wheelbarrow bearing,a Japanese 


RISING FROM THE WRECKAGE 


delightfully drunk and stoned, 
killing with cars, knives, 
guns, and neglect, and 


we bruised the bodies 
of those who adored us, 
cursing their loving weakness. 


But within these Horse Latitudes 

of life, the winds can 

miraculously emerge, 
and the breath of The Almighty _ 
steers these vessels from the shores 


of Scylla and Charybdis, 

and we begin to discover a magic 
of mind and soul, 

and Hope, 


like a lost angel, 
returns timidly — we coax, placate, 
__and seduce it at last into rem ; 
_ to heal our relentless loneliness, 


hunger, and isolation; 
Hope is our freedom 
from the lifelong slavery 


to false gods, ee 
Hope is the eastern glow on ae 
horizon, a day worth living — 
when the sun will 


gently warm our faces, 

stained with the tears of gladness, 
and our hearts, forever branded 
with the memories 

of the pain. 


October 1999. 


maple tree through the city too. A Zen 
Buddhist priest and his wife led us step by 
step with brass meditation bells. 

Stopping at the Presbyterian church, we 
made a huge circle around a spreading oak 
tree and a friend from the street gave us the 
sound of the heartbeat on a native drum. As 


we went on, the church bells chimed. 
When we arrived at the Episcopal church, 
we formed another circle and heard an 
older man in a wheelchair play “Amazing 
Grace” on his harmonica. As we moved 


on, the old church bell was rung. 


Finally, at St. Raphael Catholic Church 
in the center of town, where Chief Marin 
and hundred of Miwoks are buried, we 
planted the memorial tree as the mission 
bells tolled. Each name was called out as 
the armbands were draped over the tree. 

Sufi, Baha’i, Jewish, Unsheltered, 
Christian and Buddhist friends read the 
names aloud. A Native American woman 
gave an earth blessing near the tree, and 
we ended with a Sufi song of remember- 
ing. People put flowers, incense and a 
stone from Hindu soil under the tree. 
Hugs branched out through the crowd. 
Our silence had been heard! : 

There are memorials for everyone but 
homeless people. Now, at least in one 
town, there is a living reminder of the 
“disappeared,” those who wander silent- 
ly on the streets of each community 
seeking —- what? Heaven? Hell? Home? 
A place to rest? Seeking only the sacred 
ground we all look for. To belong, to be 
recognized, remembered by name, in 
life and in death. We honor those we 
knew, and those no one ever knew. _ 

We sang a song in the procession 
written especially for our always- 
remembered friends. It begins with these 
words, and I will end with their music: 


We say Good Journey to the ones we love, 
Their names and faces will carry on; 
They are free now in the breath above, 
We celebrate them with a joyful song! 

To visit the Living Memorial for 
Homeless. People (and a couple animals) 
please come to St. Raphael Church at 
Fifth and A Streets in San Rafael. 


Contact Rev. Chris Highland at the Marin 
Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy, 1150 E 
Street, San Rafael, CA 94901. Phone: 415- 
459-6452; E-mail: homeless @jps.net 


